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Xpuctoc Bockpece! 
Christ Is Risen! 


"Paschal Processional’”’ 
TONE 6 


The Angels in Heaven, 
O Christ our Saviour, 
Sing Thy Resurrection; 
Make us on earth 
also worthy 
To glorify Thee with 


pure hearts. 
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“flokanuwe Orpep3x Mu Apepn” 


(Kpatkoe pa3mbiuaenne Ha Cantoh Beaunkniit Moct) 


Castaa LlepkoBb nolto06HO AOOpoh MaTepH, MOCTOAHHO 3a- 
OOTHTCAH O CBOHX JeTAX 4TOGHI OHH rae AHG6O He3saOAyVAHAH H He 
yonain B OnacHoe MecTO B CBOeH NO BCe AHEBHO AHSHH. 1 BOT, 
KOrAa Mbl OTKPbiBaeM KHHTV “TloctHan TpHoab”, oT Hemean Mbitaps 
H Papncex, c KOTOPOH HAaYHHAWOTCH BeYePHHH H YTpeHHH Gorocay- 
*xKeHHA B Hawel Caatol I[lpapocaapHohk Llepksu, TO CHW C.1aBHylO 
KHH'Y MOAKHO VNOAOONT 3epKaly, B KOTOPOH OTPaxKaloTCH H Xpa- 
HHTCH HCH3SCHKAaACMbHIA, boroAVXHOBeHHbIA H ChaCHTe.IbHbIH MO.JIHTBDbI 
AIH KawAAOrTO BeEpVIOUlero 4e.1OBeKa, 

Ouenb acto OpbiBaeT cpetH Hallero 4e.1oBeNecTBa YTO Mbi 
Ma.10 OOpaulaeM BHHMAaHHA CaMH Ha CeO B AVXOBHOM CMbIC.I1e, T. e., 
B Halll .1VKaBbiii Bek. Ho, HHOrMa CV4YaHHO 3arAHeM KaK B 3e€pKa.10 
HM, K Hall@MY VAHBeCHHHKO, Mbl TaM YBHJCM 4TO Ha HallieM AIHW OKa- 
3a1aCb TeEMHaW 3amMeTKa. UTO-*Ke HVKHO C Heli CaeaaTb? HyxHO ee 
O4HCTHTb. Toke caMoe, HH NOMOGHOe, NPOHCXOAHT B Haweh Ay- 
we. Hnorda Mbl coBepuieHHO HeOOpalllaeM BHHMAHHA, HIM He3aMe- 


4aeM, KaK VKPaAbIBalOTCH YCPHbIN TIATHHLIKH O KOTOPbIX Mbl 
Ma.l0 3a€O0THMCA HAH AaxkKe BO MHOFHX C1V4UaHnX noAOOHbIe NMATHHUI- 
KH BONpPOCchl VCTape.1H HAH BbIILLIH H3 MOJbI, HO OHH BCC TaKH 


meaawrT cBpoe lary6noe 2e10 Aan ayuin. TPEX. H Bot, B 3Toh G6oro- 
AVXOBeCHHOH KHHre XPaHATCH CMaCHTeAbHbIA MOJIHTBbI, KOTOPbIA 
BC€M HaM HallOMHHAaWT O NOKaAHHH H O BePbi 218 OUHULCHHA HalllHXx 
AVWeBHbIX Ka4eCTB OT PpeXOBHbIX ABeHHH. CBxToe TlokaaHHe H 
eCCTb CAHHCTBEHHDIN H CiaCHTeJbHbIH CnOcoOO A418 OUHLLEHHA HalllHXx 
AVWEBHbIX ABepel, H CHH OyAYT OTKPbITH! AA BxOAa CBatoro JIy- 
xa. Ho rope B TOM 4TO COBpeMeHHBIA YeAOBeK ynoOAOOHA ce6H Ma- 
J@HbKOMY 4YePBAYKY, KOTOPbIN He3aMeTHbIM O6Pa30M NPOHHKaeT BO 
BHYTP TBeEpAOrTO AepeBa H HAYHHAeT NOCTeNeHHO ero TOUHTb. Toxe 
cCaMO€ NPOHCXOAHT C 4eAOBe4eCKHMH [PPeXOBHBIMH eHCTBLIAMH B 
ceM MHpe, H CACAOBATe.IbHO, OHH OYAVT TaM HalIHMH OOAH4YHTeEAAMH 
B OyAyULeM, KOrAa Ha 3TO NPHAAeT BpemasA. 


C apyrok cropoubl, ecn 6yaemM cTapaTbCH NocTeneHHO yMa.l- 
Tb CBOH PPeXOBHbIA HEMOCTATKH 3eCb, OHH He GyAyT Hac H TAM 
o6anyarTb. Jin stToro Haul CnacHTeab OCTaBH HaM B lpHMep CBATOH 
Beankuii [loct, Kak NOABHF AVXOBHOFO BO3POCTaHHA 4TOObI MbI CaMbl 
CO3HaBaIH CBOH NOPOKH WH MOAMe4aJIH HX, KaK B 3ePKale AHMUe CBOE. 
Toraa TOAbKO MOXKHO Ov leT OAKHAAaTb, YTO YEIOBCK HAaYHeT HCIIpaB- 
Tb H H3P1aKHBaTb NOKAaAHHEM, BEPOWO H MO.IHTBOWO CBOH HedO- 
CTaTKH, eCH NOHMeT 4TO G6e3 3TOFO HEBO3MOXHO NOAVYHTb Ciace- 
HHe JIA AVUIH. 


Koraa npH6anxKaincb AHH Xpuncta CnacuTeiA OCTaBAATb CHO 
1O10.1b MdaveBHYHWO, TOrMa OblIH CKa3aHble c10Ba CracuHTeas, “Mup 
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\pavmbe bb Teecumani4; Bxoan w aheTHuna Ko ppoOy 
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octTaB.intO BaM”, (Hoan. 14, 27) — cnpauimBaetca, rae-xKe 3TOT MHP 
cpeau 4YeroBe4ecTBa? H Aatee ropoputcs, “ta awo6nTe Apyr apyra; 
Kak S| BO31106HA Bac, TaK H BbI 2a AWOuTe Apyr Apyra”. (Hoan. 13, 
34). [ae-we 3Ta Xpuctopan w060Bb? Ee Het cpean 4eaoBe4ecTBa 
B Halll BeK. COBPeMeHHbIH 4eOBeEK CTapaeTbCH CBaJHTb BCKO BHHY 
Ha 3epKa.l0, YTO MOI OHO BO BCeM BHHOBATO. UTo eciK Hallie AHWLO 
KPHBOe, T.€., @CIH HeETY MHPa cpeaqH 4eroBe4ecTBa, BHHa B TOM 
3epKavle. 


XoueTcw JHU HalmOMHHTb, Prie-2%Ke Hallia MpaBOoclaBHaA Bepa, 
CCH CBOH BO3HeHaBHAellia APyr Apyra H NMPOBOAAT CTPalliHyto He- 
HaBHCTb K CBOeMY O”HxKHeMy. 3a4eM OxKHAaTb OT CBxATOrO H Be- 
aukoro [locta KaKHX-TO ClaCHTeJbHbIX WeHCTBbIM pas HX B AyUe 
HeT? SHaY4HT, 3.1ble Bela cBein ce6e rHe320 H 3aTBOPHIH AYUIeB- 
HbIn ABepH 4TOOLI cBeT OwarowaTH HeMOr Tyda BOliTH. H Tak, no- 
KaHHHe OTBEP3H MH AVUICBHbIA ABepH H COXpaHH COBeCTb OT yA3Bule- 
HHA 4YTOObI Aalbuie He COrpellaTb TaK KaK ObIM0 MO cero BpeMeHH. 
Torsa TOAbKO H HaHweM MOKOH, MHP, H CiaCHTeAbHYWO PaOCcTb B 


aywe HaweH wu Baaronzatb BboxuA OymaeT NocTenmeHHO BCeATCH. 
AMHHb 


npot. C. KopaabuyK. 
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NACXAADHOE BOTOCAYKERHE 


( peau TopaxecTBeHHbIX BorocayxenHi [Ipapociapnoi LlepKsn 
CaMbIM BeIHYCCTBEHHbIM H PaOCTHbIM ABAAeTCA borocayxKeHHe 
Caaton Tacxu. 


Camoe HaHMeHOBaHHe Nmpa3saqHHKa “Ilacxa”, T.e. mepexoa K 
*KH3HH BeYHOH, B COOTBETCTBHH C BOCNOMHHaHHeM 0 BockpeceHHH 
Tocnoaa Mucyca Xpucta 43 MepTBbIX, BbISbIBAeT V XPHCTHAHHHA CBA- 
WeHHbIi palocTHbiii Tpenet: “ITacxa! Tocnogusa Tacxa! Or cmeptu 
60 K X*KH3HH H OT 3eMIH K HeGecH Xpuectoc Bor wac mpeseme...” — 
Bocrie.1 GOrOBAOXHOBeHHbIN No9T cB. MoanH JlamackHH. 


TopxectBeHHoe Borocayxenne CBetaoro npa3aHHKa OoraTo 
BbICOKOXVJOXKCCTBEHHbIMH T@€CHONCHHAMH H PayOOKO IMpPOHHKHOBEeH- 
HbIMH CBALCHHbIMH OOpAaMH H OObINaHMH, B KOTODDIX ACHO BbIpa- 
*KeEHbI PrIyOOKHE HCTHHbI BEPbl XPHCTHAHCKOH B CBA3H C Be.HYaHLIHM 
co6pitHem Bockpecenua XpucrTora. 


O6paTuMcnA K NMOCIeLOBaHHW MaCxXalIbHOH C.AVAKObI H H3.10- 
*KHM €€ H CHMBO.IHYECKOe 3HAYeHHE CBALILCHHbIX OOPAIOB WH OObIMAaeB 
nmacxa.bHoro borocayvxKeHHaA. 


BorocayxKeHve KaHyHa Tipa3AHHKa Beankoh Cy66oTbI, Hap- 
AV C BOCNOMMHaHHeM O npeObiBaHHH Tocnoda Bo rpo6e HW O coule- 
CTBHH BO ad, COMepxAUT MbICAH O Ero BockpeceHHH Ht MOTOMY ABAA- 
eTcH Kak Obl Npeanpa3sancTBOM CBeTaoro XpucToBa BockpeceHuas. 


B stot cy66oTHHH 2eHb, Ha BeYepHe, COeHHeEHHOH c JIMTYyp- 
rue cB. Bacuana Beaukoro, nocae Bxogza c Espanreinem uw menus 
“Cpete TuxHi...”, 4ntTaetca nepea cB. IliaulannueH mATHaAUHTb 
napemui. Tlocae 6-H napemuu, mpH OTKpbITHIX LlapcKHX BpaTax, N0- 
eTcH CTHX “C.1aBHO 60 Npoc.taBHcA” H B 3aK1O4eHHe YTCHHA Tlape- 
Mui “Tocnoaa note u mpepo3sHocute Ero Bo Beku”. B 3THXx ma- 
PeMHAX COMepKaTCH BaxKHEHUIHE BeETXO3ZaBETHbIe MpoOodpa3bl H Mpo- 
pouecTBa O Be4YHOM ciMaceHHH We Yepes KpecTuble cTpawaHHA 
Tocnoaza Mucyca Xpucta uw O NocazeOBAaBLIeM 3a VHHUWKeHHeM [o- 
cnoaa Ero caaBHom BockpeceHHH. 


Ilenve 3a JIMTypruveh, BMecto “TpucBataro”, “Eanubt Bo Xpu- 
cTa Kpectuctecs, BO Xpucta OOweKocTeca” HamOMHHaeT MOIALLHMCA 
O BpeMeHH IipeABepHsA mpa3saqHHKa Ilacxu, Korga B apeBHei LlepksBu 
COBeplalOcb KpelleHHe OFjauieHHbIX. CaOBaMH O KPpeUleHHH BO 
XpuHcTa Ha4YHHaeTCA B 9TH MpeAMpa3sAHCTBeHHble YaCbI H 4YTeHHe ANO- 
cToaa (Puma. 6, 3-11), KoTOpoe noBecTByeT 0 XH3HH XPHCTHAHCKOH, 
4TO BepyroulHe BO XpHCcTa 2OKHbI ynoxo6uTbcA Emy B 2XKH3HH, 
pa3 H HaBcerga yMepuiH rpexy, Kak H Cam Mucye Xpuctoc ymep 3a 
rpexH 1W2eH HW BOCKpec AAA TOrO, UYTOObI BeEYHO AKHTb UH WapcTBO- 
BaTb Ha CMePTbhO. 
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llepea utenvem Esanre.Hs, BO BpeMA NeHHA, BMeCTO “A.IH- 
ayua”, ctHxa 81 ncaama: “Bockpecuu, Boxe, cyan 3emM1H, AKO TbI 
HaC@€AHUIH BO BCeX A3bILeX...”, COMePxXallero MpopouecTBoO oO CH- 
ae Bockpecwiero Tocnoza, H NeHHA APYFHX CTHXOB 3TOFO MCcadMa, 
CBALLLCHHOC.AVAKHTCIH Nepeo6sayaloTcA H3 TEMHbIX OO1a4eHHH B CBeT- 
Able (6e1ble), YTOOLI NPHHATb B CBOH CepAlla WH CePpAlla MOJAALLMXCH 
PpalocTHoe eBaHrelbcKOe OaaroBectHe O BockpeceHHH XpHcTOBOM 
(Ma. 28, 1--20) B cBeTabIxX OGAa4eHHAX, NOZOGHO NepBbiM cBHe- 
TeIHM H BeECTHHKaM BockpeceHHx XpHcTOBa, CBATHIM AHre.laM, ABHB- 
uHMcA BO rpo6e Tocnogwa, BHA KOTOPbIX “Obi, KaK MO.IHHA, H 
onexKa Geta, Kak cHer”. TeMHbIe O2@KAbI CHHMAIOTCH Takxe c [Ipe- 
cTOJa, 7KepTBeHHHKa H aHaloeB, 4YTOOBI KO BpeMeHH 4TeHHA Esan- 
rena Bce 6bII0 OOTa4eHO B CBeTAbIC OLeK Db. 


Bmecto “XepyBHMCKOH” moeTCH VMHJIHTebHas mecHb “Jia MOa- 
4UHT BCAHKaA MIOTb YerOBeua...”, B KOTOPOH pacKpbIBaeTCA TaHH- 
CTBeCHHbIM CMbIC.. coBepliaemoro BeaHkoro BXOa OKOJ0 cBATOH 
[liaujannubl. Caatan LlepkoBb BHYLIaeT BePyIOLLHM CCMKHYTb CBOH 
rpeXOBHbl€ yCTa, OTJOKHTb BCe 3e€MHOe H MOMBILAIATb O “Llape 
llapcTBVWOWLHX HO [ocnoze rocnozcTByIOULHX”, MaBuiem Ce6a “B 
CH€Ib BepHbIM”. Cam OH, Nocae MOOPOBOAbHBIX KPeCTHbIX cTpaya- 
HHH pawH Be4YHOrTO cnaceHHA JAWeH, Tenepb “Iliotuw cy66or- 
cTByeT” 

SanmocTtoHHHk “O Te6e pamyetcn...” 3aMeHAeTCH MeHHeM Hp- 
Moca 9-H mecHH KaHOHa “He pbigaH Mene, Matu, 3psuin Bo rpo6ée, 
Eroxe BO upeBe 6e3 ceMeHe 3a4adta ecH CbIHa; BOCTaHy 60, HW Mpo- 
ClaBOCA, H BO3HECY CO CaBOW HempecTaHHo, AKO Bor, Beporw H 
1HO0BHWO Ta BerHYaloUlHA”. B 3TOM MeCHOMeHHH, TaK %#*e, KaK H 
B C10BaX lipHuactHa: “Bocta, ako cna, Tocnoab u BOcKpece cnacanit 
Hac”, BHeH TepexO OT COCTOAHHA VHHUHMKeHHA Tocnowa K pao- 
cTH Ero soctaHua H3 rpoda. 


Jlutyprua “OaarocaoBeHHOH Cy66oTbI” 3aBepuiaeTcA BOCKpec- 
HbIM OTIYCTOM: “Bockpecbld H3 MepTBBIX XpueTtoc, McTruHHbEI Bor 
Hall...”, IMpeABO3BelLaIOULHM O CaMOM Mpa3aqHHKe Bockpecenus 
XpuHcToBa!, 

CoraacHO ApeBHeMy OObINaWO, 2A NOAKpenweHHA CHA MOAA- 
IHXCH, MOcae OTNycTa JIHTYPrHH MOAOKeHO COBEPLIATh OCBALLLEHHe 
x1e60B H BHHa HW pa3qaBaTb X1e6 OCTaIOUIHMCA B XpaMe JO HAactTy- 
NWI€HHA MacXabHOrO TOp2KecTBA. 


Jlatee, CBAULCHHbIM MpHroTOBJeHHeM K_ BCTpeye CBeTa0ro 
AHA [lacxn ABAAeTCA OaroroBeHHoe CyulaHHe, 20 Npeznpa3sAHCTBeH- 
HOH MOJVHOULHHUbI, YTeEHHA KHHTH JlesHHA AnOcTOJbBCKHX, B KOTO- 
poh 3acBHJeTeAbCTBOBaHa HCTHHa BockpeceHua XpuHcrTosa. 


BorocayxenHe CBeTioro mpa3qHHKa HauHHaeTcA mocazeqOBa- 
HHe€M IIO1VHOULHHUbI, Ha KOTOPOH moetcA KaHOH BeauKolH Cy66orTHI 


1 Anocroa u Esanreane untawtea y caatow [aamanuunl, rye Take MpousHocatea eK- 
T@HHH, 3€&8MBOHHAA MOAMTBAa HM OTHYCT. 
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“BowHOW MOPCKOW...”; OAHAKO CKOpOb OT NMepexnBaHHA CrTpa- 
creH XPHCTOBbIX, IPH Ne€HHH 3TOTO KaHOHa B Cy6OoTY Ha VTpeHH, 
3eCb nmocTeneHHO Ocja6aHeTCA H NepeXOAHT B padOCTHOe OXKH- 
jaHHe BockpeceHHst XpucTosa. 


Bo Bpems nenusa “He ppigah Mene, Matu...” OTKpbIBaloTCcA 
LlapckHe BpaTa, 4Yepe3 KOTOPbIe CBALLCHHOCAVAKHTEAH BbIXOAAT H3 
aiTapa K cB. [liaulaHHue; COBepuialoT KaxkKTeHHe ee H MPH NMeHHH 
c10B: “BoctaHy 60 HW NpocaaBarocs...” BHOCAT cB. IlialulaHHuy Ha 
CBOHX [.laBaX B alITapb 4“epe3 LlapcKHe BpaTa, KOTOPble TOTUAC 3a- 
KPbIBalwTCA, H MOdaratwoT ee Ha IIpectoae, rae cB. Iliaulannua octa- 
eTcH 20 OTZaHHA CBxATOH [lacxuH, B 3HaK COPOKadHeEBHOrO Mmpe6biBa- 
Hux Tocnowa Ha 3eMe mo BockpeceHHH. 


B NOAHOUb, B OAKKLAHHH HaCTYIVICHHA CBALLCHHOM MHHYTbI 
BockpeceHust XpHC?roOBa, CBAULCHHOCAVAKUTEIH B alTape B MOJHOM 
Ipa3HH4HOM (cBeTIOM) OOa4yeHHH Cc EBaunreanem, HKOHOH Bockpe- 
CeHHA H C 3a)%KXKCHHDIMH CBe4YaMH CTOAT B MOWJIHTBEHHOH cocpeo- 
TO“UeHHOCTH. HactosTeib, Aepxka B AeBOH PyKe MaCcXaJbHbIH TPH- 
CBeCULHHK C KpecTOM, a B IIpaBoH KaH.10, HallOiHeHHOe 6.1aro- 
VXaHHeM, COBeplaeT C JHaKOHOM, epxKallHM B PYKe [laCXa.IbHY!O 
cBeuy, KaxkdeHHe IIpectoaa. B 9TO BpeMs” BCe MOWJIAULHeCH 3a%KHTa- 
OT CBEUH H C GOwaroroBeHHeM C.IVUalOT MeHHE CBALLCHHOCV2KHTE- 
eH, JOHOCHULeeCH H3 3aKPbITOrO aJlTapx, KOTOPbIfi 3HaMeHyeT He- 
60: “Bockpecenue TBoe, Xpuete Crace, aHrein mowT Ha Hedecex; 
H Hac Ha 3e€MJIM CHOAO6H 4HCTHIM cepauem Te6e caaBuTH”. CBHALLeH- 
HOCIVAKUTCIH BO BTOPOH pa3 NOWT ITH COBa CTHXHPbI TOKE B ail- 
Tape, HO yxe C OTAePHYTOH 3aBecoH, B 3HaK TOFO, 4YTO BeAHKHe 
CVAbObI YeOBeYeCTBA OTKPbIBalOTCH Ha HeEOecaxX MpexkAe, 4eM ABAA- 
loTCcs! Ha 3eMJe. Pa3azaetcd OlaroBecT H TPe3BOH. 


OrkppiBatotcnh LlapcKHe BpaTa, H CBALLCHHOCAVAKHTeAM BbI- 
XOAMT H3 alTapa C Ne€HHeEM B TpeTHH pa3: “Bockpecenne TBoe, Xpu- 
cte Criace, aHreiH MowT Ha HeOecex”, a XOP OT JAHIa MOAAULMXCH 
NpoqovwvkaeT: “H Hac Ha 3eM1H cnoxOOH 4HCTHIM cepauem Te6e 
C1aBUTH”. 


KpecTHbId XO BbIXOAHT H3 XpaMa Yepe3 3anadHble ABepH H, 
HOLOOHO CBATbIM %#KCHAM-MHPOHOCHIaM, XOJHBUIHM C apoMaTaMH 
“3e10 paHoO KO rpo6y”, O6xO2HT BOKpyr XpaMa c neHHemM “Bockpe- 
ceHHe Tpoe, Xpucte Cnace...” H OCTaHaBIHBaeTCA Neped 3aKpbi- 
TbIMH 3allaqHbIMH JBeEPbMH XpaMa, KaK Obl y ABepeli rpoG6a, rae cBa- 
Tbl€ AeCHbI-MHPOHOCHLbI MOVYHIH MepByt BecTb O BockpeceHHH 
XpuHcTOBOM2, 3yecb HaCTOATeb, OKAAHB HWKOHbI, COCIVAHTeIeH H 
BC€X MOJAAULAXCH, BbIXOAHT (10 OObINaHK) BHeped K ABeEPAM Xpama, 
CTaHOBHTCA AHUOM Ha BOCTOK, LepxKa B JeBOl pyKe ca. Kpect c Tpu- 
CBCLIHHKOM, TPHKAbl HaYepTbIBAeT 3HAMeHHE KpecTa KaHJIOM 3a- 
KPbITbI€ LWePKOBHbIe ABePpH H Hauu.HaeT CBeTAVIO VTpPeHWO BO3ra- 
uieHHeM: “CyaBa CsBateH, wu Eguunocyumnenh...” HM, nogo6Ho Anre- 


2 Tpesson B aTO BpeMA MpeKpallaercs. 
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IV, BO3BECTHBUICMY CBATbIM %KCHAM-MHPOHOCHLLAM O BockpeceHHH 
XpucTOBOM, TepBbIH C AYXOBEHCTBOM T10eT (TPHAMbI) PaOCTHDIN 
Tponapb CsBsaTou Tlacxu: “Xpucroc Bockpece H3 MePTBbIX, CMepTHIO 
CMepTb MOMmpaB H CVULHM BO rpoOeX XHBOT LapoBaB”. 


B 9TOM TPONape COMePxXHTCH OCHOBHAA MbICtb MpasAHHKa, 
uto Xpucroc Bockpec. CBoew CMePTHIO VHHYTOXKH CMepTb H TeM 
NOAOKHA HakatO HOBOH Be4YHOH XPHCTHAHCKOH XKH3HH. 


Beate 3a HacTOATeIeM XOP TPHXKAbI NOBTOPseT: “Xpucroc 
Bockpece.. .” 


CBAULCHHOCGIVAKHTeCIH Me@HHEM CTHXOB I[ICaIMa CB. [IpopoKa 
Jlapuaa: “Ja Bockpecuet bor, u pacrouates Bpa3su Ero...” tTpora- 
TC1bHO BbIPAKAIOT KPelKYIO Bepy BeTXO3ABETHHIX I1PaBeAHHKOB B 
BocKpeceHHe rpsayulero CnacuTeA H HX HALeKAV, YTO BOCKpeceHHe 
OvaeT no6exOH HAL ALOM H TIPHBeAeT HX K BEYHOH P2JLOCTHOH XKH3- 
HH. NOP OT HMCHH BePYIOWLHX Ha KaxKAbIN CTHX CBS ILCHHOCYKHTEe- 
eH meHHem “XpueTroc Bockpece...” Kak Obl OTBeUAeT BeTXO3AaBeT- 
HbIM IIpaBeAHHKaM, 4YTO MpopouecTBa HCIOJHHIHCb, XpucToc BoCc- 
Kpec, CMepTb VHHYTOXKEeHAa H MpaBeAHHKaM MaHa XAKH3HNb BeUHAS. 


Jlaiee, MOXKHO CKa3aTb, BeTXO3aABETHbIC MPABeLHHKH HCIIO- 
BCAVIOT HCIOJIHEHHE CBOHX OXKHAAHHH Yepe3s MeHHE CBSALLCHHOCYKH- 
TeIHMH “XpueTOC BOCKpece H3 MePTBbIX, CMeEPTHHIO CMePTb TIOMpaB”, 
Ha 4TO Bepyrlollne C elle OOAbIUHM BOOAYVUIeEBIeHHeEM OTBeuAaIOT: “H 
CVULHM BO rpoOex *KHBOT JapoBaB”. B 3TO BpeMx coBeplaeTcH TOp- 
*KECTBEHHbIN TPe€3BOH H OTKPbIBalOTCH ABEPH XpaMa, KOTOPDIl oraa- 
ulaeTcH meHHem “XpuetToc Bockpece...” CBHALLCHHOCIVAKHTeIH BXO- 
HT B alTapb B OTKpbiTble Llapckne BpaTa, KOTOPble He 3aKPbIBaloT- 
cH BO BCe AHH CBeTAOH CeAMHLUbI, B 3HaK TOrO, 4TO c BockpeceHHeM 
ocnoaa LlaperBo HeGecHoe OTKPbITO AA BCeX BePyIOULHX. 


J\vakOH C AMBOHA IIPOH3HOCHT BeJIHKY!O CKTCHHHO, AepxKa BO3- 
*KCHHVIO CBCUY, KaK H BO BPeMA UTCHHA APYFHX CKTeCHHH; MOJIALILHeECH 
TaKKe CTOAT CO CBe4aMH, B 3HaK TlaMeHetolleH W06BH K BocKkpec- 
uemy Tocnogy. 


3a BeIHKOH eCKTeCHHEH HeMOCPpeACTBeEHHO TOeTCs MaCXaJIbHbIA 
KaHOH C lIpHmeBoM “XpuHecToc BocKpece...” OTO BeH4YeCTBeEHHOe H 
TOP#KeCTBEHHOe TMecHOMeHHe B 4ecTb Bockpecenun Tocnona Mucyca 
Xpucta 43 MepTBbIX H Ero BoxkecTBeHHOrO BeJHYHS MpPHHadexKHT 
cB. MoanHy JlamackHHy H, COrmacHO C BbICOKHMH MBbIC.aMH O [lac- 
xe Cpatpix OtTues Hw yuHTeteH LlepkBu, cayxXHT HCTOUHHKOM BCeX 
HalIHX CBeTJbIX LYXOBHbIX pagocteH o Bockpecuiem Tocnogze, 6ec- 
IIP€AeCAbHOH MpeaHHOCTH H AWOBH K Hemy. 


Kax2V10 NeCHb KaHOHA HaY4HHaroT leTb CBALLCHHOCAYKHTCAIH 
B aJiTape. Bo BpeMdaA TeCHHA KaxK JOH MeCHH KaHOHa CBIILCHHHK C TpH- 
CBCLUHHKOM H KpeCTOM, KaK 3HAMCHHCM no6eszbl Xpucta Hall 
CMe€pTbh, B MpeAUWICCTBHH AHaKOHaA CO cBeuon, KaJHT CBATbIe HKO- 
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Hbl H MO.IALLHXCA, MPHBETCTBVA HX MaCXaJbHbIM BOCK.AHWaHHeM: 
“Xpuetoc Bockpece!”, 4uTOObI B 9TY CMaCHTeAbHYIO H CBeTO3apHytO 
HOU“b HHKTO He OCTaICA B COMHeEHHH, KOrZa H3 rpoOa BOCCHAA BCeM 
Oe3Ha4aibHbIi CBet. Ha MmpHBeTCTBHA CBALLCHHHKA MO.IALLHeECA OT- 
BeyaloT: “BoucTHHy BocKpece!” 

Ectb o6bINal, COrtacHO KOTOPOMY CBALLLECHHOCYKHTeIH T1e- 
ped BbIXOOM Ha KaxkeHHe NepeoOmayualoTca B 3HaK pazocTH O Boc- 
Kpecuiem Tocnoze. 

KaxKJe€HHA H IIPHBeETCTBHA, COBEPLIaeMble CBALLLCHHOCAYAKUTE.I- 
SMH, HalMOMHHAWT O MHOFOKpaTHbIX ABIeHHAX Bockpecwero Tocno- 
ma CBOHM Y4eHHKaM H O padOcTH HX NIpH BHAe CracnTesA. 

B necHonenHu HnakHi: “IIpeapapHBuina yTpo sxe o Mapu 
H OOpeTWIHA KaMeHb OTBaleH OT rpoG6a, cublluaxy OT aHreda...” 
NOBeCTBVeTCH O TOM, KaK CB. XXCHbI-MHPOHOCHUbI V3HaIH O Bockpe- 
ceHHH Tocnoda. 

B kKOHZake npa3saHHkKa: “Ame H BO rpoO cHH3uIer ecH, bec- 
cmepTHe...” KpaTKO H3laraeTcAd Camoe co6bitHe Bockpecenua Xpu- 
cTOBa, a B HKOce: “Exe mpexkyze COJHUa...” CBHA€TeIbCTBYeTCH O 
lepe*KHBaHHAX CBATbIX %CH-MHPOHOCHL B CBATYHO HOUb, 


v 


Ilocae 8-H mecHH KaHOHa, 3aKaHYHBaOUlehcn MpocaB.leHheM 
CaxToH Tpouubl, AHaKOH, WepxKa CBe4YV H KaH0, MPOH3HOCHT Ha 
covlee meped HKOHOH Boromatepu nmpunes 9-H necHH: “BeawnHunT Ay- 
lia MOA Bockpecuwiero TpHAHeEBHO OT rpo6a, Xpucta KH3HOLaBLLa” 
H coBepuaeT, BO OOpa3 aHrea, KaxKJeHHe, MIPHBeETCTBYA MOJIALLHX- 
CA PaOCTHbIMH CO0BaMH: “Xpuetoc BocKkpece!”. A XOp B 93TO Bpe- 
MA mOeT HPMOC H CaMYHO aHreJIbCKyHO MacXxaJbHytO necHb Boropo- 
avue: “Axnreat sBonusauie BaaromatHeh: Unctaa Jleso, panyica! U 
lakh peky: paaviica! TsBow CbIH BOocKpece TPpHAHeBCH OT rpo6a H 
MePTBbIA BO3ABHIHYBbIH. JlioaHe, BecerHTecs!” 

ExcanoctHaapHh [lacxu: “I]aoTHw ycHyB, ‘IKO MepTB...” 
H3bAcHHeT, YTO Tocnoab Mucye Xpuctoc CBOHM TDHAHeEBHbIM Boc- 
KpeceHHeM VIIPa3AHH.I CMe€pTb; NMOITOMY CMePTb Ha3biBaeTCAH y XPH- 
CTHaH CHOM HIM VIIOKOeHHeM. 

Bo BpemMs neHHs CTHXHpbI Tlacxu: “Bockpecenus genb! U 


MpOCBeTHMCH TOP*KeCTBOM...”, MIpH COBaxX:... “H pyr <Apyra 
o6bumMeM! Puem: Opatue!...”, CBALLCHHOCTYKHTeIH B MOApaKa- 
HHe yYeHHKaM XpucToBbim (JIk. 24, 14—35) pamocTHo npHBeTcTyIOT 
apyr apyra. “Xpucroc sBockpece!” — BOCcKIHWaeT OHH, OOpalila- 
aCb K ApyromMy, HcmoBeyA HCTHHY BockpeceHHsA XpucToBa, a Apy- 
rok, B yTBepxeHHe Bepbl B Bockpecuiero Tocnoga, otBeuaet: “Bo- 
HCTHHY BOcKpece!” H TeM BbIpaxkaeT HalexKAY Ha Halle Oymyulee 
BOCKpeceHHe H3 MePTBBIX. 

Ilocaie XPHCTOCOBaHHA CBALLCHHOCAYAKHTeIeH NacXaJbHble MmpH- 
BETCTBHA CTAHOBATCH BCEOOLWIHMH. OHH CONPOBOXAawWTCA B3aHMHbIM 
TpOeKpaTHbIM WeOBaHHeM pyr Apyra, B Ayxe w06BH XpucrToBoH, 
KaK BbIpaxkeHHe MPHMHpPeHHsA, 1K0OBH H HCTHHHOH paOcTH O Be4HOM 
cnaceHHu. Kpome Toro, Np NpHBeTCcTBHH, B 3HakK Bockpecenus Toc- 
noa H3 rpo6a, NPHHATO AapHTb Apyr Apyry KpacHbie sia, u6o 
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AHWO C.AVKHT IInd XPHCTHAH CHMBO.IOM BOCKPeCeHHH: H3-MO2 MepT- 
BOH CKOP.IyNbI AHWa POXRMaAeTCA HKH3Hb, KOTOPaA Obl.la COKPbITa Kak 
B rpo6e. KpacHbii WBeT AHWa HaNOMHHAeCT BEPYIOULHM, 4TO HOBAaH 
Be4HaH XPHCTHAHCKaA XKH3Hb NpHoOOpeteHa GecueHHow I[lpeuncTow 
Kposur Tocnoga Mucyca Xpucta. 

Hayai0 apeHHA KpaCHbIX AHU, KaK H MaCXaAJbHbIe I[IPHBeT- 
CTBHA, BOCXOAHT K alOCTO.bCKHM BpeMeHaM. 

LlepkoBHoe mpedaHHe mosBectByeT, 4TO cB. Mapua Maraaan- 
Ha, ABHBUIHCb, mo Bo3HecenHH TocnoaHem, B PHM, K HMMepaTopy 
TuBepH), Bpy4una eMy KpacHoe AHWO co cAOBaMH “XpHcTOC BOC- 
Kpece!” H TaKHM OO6pa30M Ha4aa CBOIO MmponoBedb oO Xpucte Pac- 
naTOM H Bockpecuiem. 

Ilo mpuHMepy paBHOaniocTtoabHOK Mapuu Margainnbl, nepspie 
XpHCTHaHe IIPH MaCXaJbHOM MPHBeTCTBHH, HCNOBeAYH xXxXHBOTBOPA- 
ulvio cMepTb wu BockpeceHHe CriacuHTeaa, TakxkKe ZapHin Apyr Apyry 
Kpacuble sHua. ITOT OO6bINaH cBATO cOOmHAaeTcA B [IpaBocaaBHOH 
LlepKBuH. 

B konue CBetaoH ytpenn CBxtaa LlepkoBb, ¢.l0BaMH 3aMe- 
yaTeIbHOroO NO riyOHHe MbICIH H CHe YVBCTBa OraacHTebHOro C.10- 
Ba cB. MoaHHa 3aaToycToro, MpH3biBaeT BCeX HaCAAHTbCA HaCTOR- 
UHM CBeTJIbIM TOP2KeCTBOM H BOHTH B pagocTb Tocnodza. 

K OraacHTeabHomy cosy CB. LlepkoBb mpHcoeqHHAeT MeHHe 
TponapaA BeJHKOMY BCeJeHCKOMY y4HTetH cB. HoaHHy 3.aatToycTo- 
MY, B O.larOdapcTBeHHOe MpOCcaBAeHHe erO NaMATH 3a CBATHTEIb- 
CKHe TPyAbI ero. 

B 3aKJWOUHTeIbHOH YacTH CBeTIOH VTpeHH, B Ipa3,HHYHOM 
oTnycte: “XpuctToc, BOCKpecbI H3 MePTBBbIX...”, KOTOPbIii CBALILeH- 
HHK IIpOH3HOCHT c KpecTOM B pyKaX, OC€HHA HM Ha TPH CTOPOHbI 
MOJAAULHXCH, H B IIPHBeTCTBHH: “XpuHctoc BocKpece!” Cs. LlepKosBb 
BHOBb KPaTKO, HO TOP#KECTBEHHO MPOClaBIAeT TPHAHEBHOTO OT rpo- 
6a Xpucta 27KH3HODaBLa. 

Ilo MHOroaeTHH NoeTca nNepBbii Uac, KoTOpbIi, KaK H Apyrue 
lacxXaJbuble Uacbl, COCTOHT H3 NMecHONeHHH, NpocraBAAwulHx CBsA- 
TvW0 Ilacxy. 

HenocpeAcTBeHHO 3a CBeTAOH yrpeHeH COBepuialOTCH MacXaJb- 
Hble Uacbl H MacxadbHad JIMTYpruaA no 4nHy cB. MoanHa 3.aaToycTo- 
ro. 

Ilo HaYatbHOM JAHTYprHiHOM Bo3raace: “Baarocaoseno Llap- 
CTBO...” CBAULCHHOCYKHTeIH mowT: “XpucTtoc Bockpece...” H 
cTHxXH: “Jia BockpecueT Bor...”, BO3BeLLad 3THM PaOCTHbIM I1eCHO- 
neHHeM, 4TO JIMTypruA, CoBepuiaeMas BO caaBy [IpecsatoH Tponupi 
H B BOCNOMHHaHHe KpecTHOH cMepTH H BockpeceHHaA H3 MePTBbIX 
Xpucta Cnacuteas, HbIHe OCOGeHHO MpocaaBAMeT camoe co6bITHe 
BockpeceHua XpHcTosa. 

IIpH KaxKJeHHH BO BPeMA NeHHA 3THX CTHXOB CBALLCHHHK, C 
KpeCTOM H TPHCBeELLHHKOM B Je@BOH pyKe HM KaQH0M B MpaBoi, mpu- 
BeTCTBYeT MOJALMXCA: “XpHcToc BocKpece!” 

B meHHH MacxabHbIX aHTHdoHOB: “BockaukHute Tocnozesu, 
Bex 3emisn!...” (cana. 65), “Boxe, yuleapH Hbl H OaarocaoBH 
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HbI...” (I'cad. 66), a TakxKe B MPOH3HeECeHHH BXOAHOrO CTHXa: “B 
uepkBax OarocoBuTe Bora...” Cs, LlepKoBb lpH3iiBaeT BCHO BCe- 
€HHVIO BO3AaTb c1aByY Bockpecuiemy Tocnody. 

3a nenHem “Eanubl BO Xpuceta kKpectuctecs, BO Xpucta oO.1e- 
Kocroca...” untTaetcn AnocTto. H3 KHHrH JlenHHH (1, 1—8), comzep- 
Kalle sCHOe CBHLETe.IbCTBO O HEOAHOKPATHHIX ABIeEHHAX Bockpec- 
wero Tocnoaa CBOHM y4eHHKaM. 

Jlasee HacTynaeT TOpxecTBeHHOe uTeHHe cB. EBanreins, Ovla- 
rOBeCTBVIOLLETO O BO3BbILICHHOM YV4eCHHH CB. eBaHreHcTa Moana 
BorocaoBa oO JInue Tocnoga Hawero Mucyca Xpucta, 0 Ero boxe- 
ctpe (Ho. 1,1--17): “B wauane 6bi10 CaoBo, Hv CaoBo G6bi0 y Bo- 
ra, H CaoBo 61 bor...” Epanreane 4ntaetcn Ha pa3s.IH4HbIX s3bIKaX: 
eBpeHcCkKOM, rpeuecKOM H PHMCKOM®? (Ha KOTOPbIX OHJa CledaHa 
Hauck Ha Kpecte XpHcTOBOM), a TaK2xKe H Ha HOBDIX H3bIKAX MHPa, 
O.1arOBeCTBVIOULHX HCTHHY Bepbl XpucToBOH, B 3HaK pazocTH Oo bo- 
AKeCCTBEHHOH ClaBe Bockpecuiero H3 MepTBbIX XpHeta PKH3HOLABILa. 

Jlas TOpxecTBeHHOCTH H IO yCTaHOBHBUIelicad MWpakTHKe Epan- 
reine 4HTaeTCH MO UacTAM. 

UrennHe EsBanreina COMNpOBOKAAeTCH 3BOHOM KOOKOMa H 3a- 
KAHYHBaeTCS KPAaTKHM TPe3BOHOM, Kak Obl BO3BeLLaIOULMM BCeMY 
MHpy O caBe BonaotuBuieroca Bora C.1oBa. 

Bes caivakGOa boxwecTBCHHOH AHTYPrPHH TpPOXOAHT HOA 3HaKOM 
BhICOKOH MaCXaIbHOH CBeTAOH paOcrH. 

K oco6eHHOCTH ClyAKObI CleaveT OTHECTH HeH!e HpMOCca Y-fi 
NeCHH KaHOHa: “CBetTucs, cBeTHcs, Hospi MNepycaaume...”, ¢c mpu- 
neBomM: “Aurea Bonnsuwe baarowaTHeH...”, H MHOrOKpaTHOe paocT- 
HOe IHOBTOPeHHe B KOHUe CaVAODI Tponaps Tlacxu: “Xpucroc Boc- 
Kpece H3 MepTBbIX...”, KOTOPBIH NoeTcA BMecTO “BaarocaoBen Tps- 
aibli...”, “Buawexom cBeT HCTHHHDIN...”, “Jla HcnowHstTes yeTa Ha- 
ia...”, “Bbyau ums TocnogaHe...”, “Baarocaopio Tocnodwa...” Hu 
BO BpeMH IpPH4allleHH MHPAH. 

Ilo 3aaMBOHHOH MOWIHTBE Ha aHaloe, tlepex OO6pa3som Bockpe- 
ceHHn XpucTroBa NoOwaraeTcs! OCOKOO NpPHrOTOBAeHHbIN X1e6, HasbiBa- 
CMbIH HO-rpeuecKH: apToc, H COBepllaeTCH KaxKTeHHe, OKPOMIeHHe 
H OCBHLLeHHe apTOca “B 4eCTb, H CaBY, H B BOCIIOMHHaHHe Bockpe- 
cena” Tocnoaa Hawero Mucyca Xpucta. 

OG6piuah OCBHULaTb apToc coxpaHsetcs B LlepkBH OT CBSHTHIX 
anocToOJoB, KOTOpbIe, NO BosHeceHHH Tocnogaa oT 3eMaH Ha He6o, 
KaxKIbIH pas COOMpanch Ha OOLLYIO TPpalle3sy, B BOCIIOMHHaHHe O SIB- 
1@HHAX H LehcTBHAX Bockpecwiero Yunteav, OcTaBANIH NepBoe Me- 
CTO H€3aHHTbIM H 1O.laradtH Neped HHM X.1e6, B O3HAMCHOBAHHE TO- 
ro, uro Cam Tocnoab HeBHAHMO TIpHcytTcTByeT H GalarocoBAneT HX 
NHULY. 

Aptoc octaeTcH B XpaMe Ha aHadloe B Te4eHHe BCel CBeTJOn 
C€AMHUbI, B BOCNOMHHAHHe TeX 4YeCHbIX HBAeHHH Bockpecuero 
Pocnoa, CBHLETEAAMH H OYCBHAUAMH KOTOPbIX Ob CR. aNlOCcTO.hi, a 
TakKe B 3HaK H€BHAHMOFO IIPHCYTCTBHA cpean Bepyroulnx Bockpec- 


3 .larnneKom. 
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wero Tocnoma. 

B MOIHTBeE Ha OCBALLCHHH apTOCa CBALLCHHHK, IpPH3bIBan O.la- 
rocioBeHHe Boxkue Ha aptoc, npocut Tocnoga o6 ucueweHHH Hely- 
ra H 60.1e3HH, O AapOBaHHH 31paBHA BKYIalOULHM 9TOT CBATOH ap- 
Toc 4. 

B 3akaKoueHHe fMacXxaibHOoH JIMTYPrHH CBHAULCHHHK, BMeCTO 
“CaaBa Te6e, Xpucte Boxke...”, moet nepBylO NOAOBHHY Tponapa 
“XpueTtoc Bockpece...”, a XOp 3aKaHUHBaeT: “H CVILLHM BO Irpo- 
Gex...° 

Jlatee, CBALLCHHHK MPOH3HOCHT NIpa3AHHYHbIN OTHYCT ¢ Kpe- 
CTOM B PYKaX, KaK H Ha [MaCXabHOH yTpeHH: “XpucToc, BOcKpecbiit 
H3 MepTBbIX...”, H 3aKaHUHBaeT JIMTYPrHWO OCeHeHHeM KpecTtoM MO.JI- 
AULHXCH C BOCKAHWAHHeEM (TpHxAAbI): “Xpuctoc sBockpece!”. Bepy- 
ioulwe: “BoucTHHy BocKpece!” 

Xop (Tpwxabl): “Xpucroc Bockpece...” H 3akaHuHnBaeT: “FI 
HaM apOBa XHBOT BeYHbIH; NOKJaHAemMcaA Ero TpHaHeBHOMY Boc- 
KPeCeCHHWO”, 

[loa TOP#KeCTBEHHbI KOJOKO.IbHbIH 3BOH BePYHOLLHe, MOIHBIC 
CBeET.IbIX [aCXabHbIX PawocTeH, NOAxXOAAT KO Kpecty Hu B BOCTOpre 
IIPHBeETCTBVHIOT Apyr Apyra: “Xpueroc pocKpece!” “BOucTHHy BOCc- 
Kpece!” 

A. TeopruescKuit. 





4 B eyééory Caeraoi ceamMuuti cB. apree pa3s_podaseres Mo pasqaercd Jad BRYMIeHHA 
Bepy WOULEM. 
Bepywute, Wodvane cB. aproc, XpaHsaAT ero HM ¢ BeaMuaHUINM OaaroroneHneM BKYmawT. 


* 
MORNING HYMN 
Hexegerthentes tou hypnou Vozstavshe ot sna 


Rising from sleep, on Thee we call, 

Blest Trinity, Great Lord of all! 

Joining with angels let us sing 

Thy praise, O Christ our God and King. 
O Holy, Holy, Holy Lord! 

For ever be Thy Name adored! 


Refresh’d with balmy sleep, we rise, 

And unto Thee direct our eyes; 

O let Thy Spirit o’er us shine 

And fill our souls with Light Divine. 
O Holy, Holy, Holy Lord! 

For ever be Thy Name adored! 


When Thou shalt come to judge mankind, 
May we Thy tender mercy find; 
For every action, word and thought 
To our remembrance shall be brought. 
Then morn and evening let us cry, 

“O spare us, Holy Trinity.” 


—A. V. Richardson 
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AKAQDUHUCT 


MNPECBATEHA BOFTOPOJULLE B YECTb HKOHbI ES 
CEPA®MMO - JIABEEBCKHS, HMMEHYEMbIS 
“Y MU J EHH E” 


Tesopenne CEPFUA, Matpwapxa Mockoscxoro w scea Pycn 


[Axaduct uxone Bomued Matepn ““ YMU- 
NEHME” ceasan c rayookum noynTaHnem 
npen. Cepaduma CaposcKoro. KoToporo nart- 
pwapx CEPTUA cumtan cBoum ocoévim Hedec- 
HbIM MOKpOBHTeneM. BTOT akaduct Hanucan 
um 6 1924/25 rogax. 


AAR NpaBocAaBHbix AWAeH HMEWUAKX CMYT- 
Hoe HeNpaBHAbHOe NpeacTaBAenne O Nnonome- 
HMM peanrun B PoccuM, 3T0 TeOpeHne MatpHap- 
xa CEPTAA momet caymuTb npumepom, 4TO 
HH4TO HE MpPeNATCTBOBANO PyCCKHM NpaBocrasB- 
HbIM AWARM TBOPHTb MecHONeHHA BO CAABY 
Xpucta Cnacutean, — Ero Mpeyncrod Marte- 
pw W pocneBaTb 9TH NeCHONeHHA B CBOMX Xpa- 
max. 


Srot akaduct. Kak WM ApyrMe AYXOBHO- 
nosTH4eckne TeOpenna Martpwapxa CEPA, 
rOBOpHT HaM 06 OOWADHOM ape MOAMTBbI HK 
Bepbi, rAyOOKOK MbICAM WH HEMHOM CepAue no- 
umswero Matpwapxa. On noka3biBaetT, 4TO 
Centeiwni NMatpwapx CEPTUA mun uepxos- 
HOK MHSHbIO MH CAymuA CenToK Llepxen Bcemu 
cunamn ceoeh aywu. Llepkosb aan Hero Obina 
BbICWHM COKPOBMULEM, KOTOPOe OH XpaHHA H 
CBATMA cBoeH muSHbIO. JodrnecTHDIA Natpnapx 
OCTaBMA HaM NpMMep, 4TO HaQO AOPOMMT CBA- 
ToH LlepKoBbw, 6biTh B ee Orpage W COeAMHATD- 
ca B O6we SorocaymeéHOK MoOANTBe. 


Stor akaduct npwodpetren Bb Jlennurpage B 
Aexaépe 1955 r. Cenw. Jlasugom Adpamue- 
BbiM. Ha CKOADKO Hala pegakuMA oOCcBe_omAe- 
Ha 39T0 TeOpeHve B Bome nouwnswero Marpnap- 
xa — noctynaeT 8 Nnev¥aTb B nepBbiil 
pas. 


Kongan 1. 


M36pannan OT BCeX poOOB 
SacTynHHue BCeACHHbIA, NOXBaAb- 
Hb raac Teoxnx pa6os npHHmMUH 
Bce6nawenHnan, u36aBH Hac OT 
BCAKHX 6ef, Aa Npel HKOHOW 
Tsoew H MbI apxaHrenbcKHA npH- 
BeT moemM ycepAHOW AyueWw: 

Panyiica scem panoctem Tobi 
panoctb Bce6sanennan. 


Wnoc 1 


Apxanren Bowunit Taspuua ua- 
4YaNOBOKAb HeGecHbIX CHA Npen- 


cra Te6e Orpokosnue coset 
npelBeynbi OTKPbIBaH H CBeTIO 
“Panyiica!” seuian: — “Tpit Matu 


6ynewH Baaapiue” 

Tomy nocnenywule BepHo, Lep- 
3aeM BCH HeJHUeEMepHO BOCTeTH 
panoctHbii ce raac, Te6e, Mous- 
auehHca O Hac: 

Panyiica, pox iuiad YKH3Hb BCeM 
yTpo6o, 

Panyiica rpewHoro MHpa cra- 
ceHHe, 

Panyiica, Coin TBok Bockpece 
oT rpo6a, 


Panyiica, Esunbix cae3 n36as- 
enue, 

Panyiica, ApesHero 3MHA NO- 
npapwas, 


Panyiica y3bl rpexa pactep3as- 
was, 


Panyiica, paloctb »KeHaM He- 
cKa3aHHaa, 

Panyiica, MH.IOCTH Bows 
ABepb, 

Panyiica, aHrenoM mecHb He- 
npecTaHHas, 

Paayiica, Bory H360panHasn 
AULEPb. 

Panyiica TBapH BCeA OXKHAa- 
HHe, 

Panyiicn, rpeuiHHKOM  BCeM 
ynosanne. 


Panyiica sBcem panoctem Tb 
panoctb Bce6naxennan. 


Kongan 2. 


Buaaue o6pa3s Tso cei Ymu- 
ene, TOKH WeneGubIe BCeM HCTO- 
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uaroulHh, Tenne K HeMy MpHTe- 
KaeM CMHPeHHHH B HYyKaxX H 
ckop6ex cnaceHHa 4atoule. Toi Ke 
Xpucta yMouH ako MatH BCAKO 
npoweHHe HaM flapoBaTH AKO la 
npHcHo Tomy BOCnOHM NecHb 6.a- 
rofapHy nmpex o6pa3s0m CHM: 


AaanayHa, 


WUnoc 2. 


Pa3sym HeGecHbili cTmKa Cepa- 
(PHM TSXKKHM HEAYFOM AeKa Oep- 
*KHM. Ta 60 MOARUIe GONe3Hb HC- 
ueIHTH. Tb «Ke, baaraa, npHwes- 
WwH BO CHe KpoTUe Mpelctana ecu 
B THUIHHe, OTPOKY *KH3Hb OOeLLAB- 
WH MpOAAHTH. 


Teme, OT cmeptH To6oW cna- 
ceHHbIH, caanue Bocne Cepadum 


YMHJIeHHbIA: 

Panylica, Matu Tocnoana cBa- 
Tan, 

Panyiica, Boicuian He6a Hedec, 

Panylics, cCTaMHO UWlepoT BCe- 
3ulaTan, 

Panyiica, 6e32HO NpeAHBHbIx 
uy nec. 

Panyiica, Thi 60 HaM MHJAOCTb 
ABAACLIH, 


Panyiica, Bcaky 6o7e3Hb HCUeA- 
Ae uM, 


Panylica, naqwiux 6naroe B3bI- 
cKaHHe, 

Panyiica, Ayul WH Tenec Bpa4eB- 
CTBO, 

Panyiica, rpewHHKoB K HeOy 
BO33BaHHe, 

Panyiica, TrOpHHX yMOB_ TOp- 
*KeCTBO. 

Panyiica, Bora 3a Hac YMOJHB- 
was, 

Panylica, BpaxkHliO CeTb COKPpy- 
wHBuwaA 


Panyiicn sBcem panoctem Tbi 
panoctb Bce6samennan. 
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Kongak 3. 
Cunow Bpbilinsro AHBHO xpa- 


HHM, B CHJYy OT CHJbI B Aye mpe- 
cnepaue B WHOCTH 4HCTeH cBHA- 
Th Cepadum. B xpam IIpecss- 
Thin yCcepAHO XO Maule H YMHJeH- 
HO MOJAHTBY TBOPA cepaueM XBa- 
ty BO mcanmex socnucya bora 
Bcewieaparo O6aaronapa, nmpHcHo 
nosume Emy: Asauayna. 


Unoc 3. 


Vmenx Ta CnytTHnuy BepHy B 
*KH3HH, OCTaBH H30paHHHK TBO 
tOHbIH OTUH3HY, B OOHTeAb Capos- 
cKyt0 MyTb HanpaBaasa. Caaraa 60 
B cepaue TsOAn caoBeca, oTe4e- 
CTBO MHAUIe CBOe HeOeca, NyCTbIH- 
HbIX X%KHBOT Ha 3eMJe yOJaKan. 


MH cabpuuas: “Or Hawero pona 
ecTtb cel”. Te6e sBocnesauie, Ha- 
newKle cBoeh: 

Paayiica, Bepbi 3B8e320 nyTe- 
BOAHaA, 

Panyiica, Kopmyan 8 >KH3HH 
moeH, 

Panyiica, CnytHnue «k _ bBory 
OxOMHaA, 

Panyiica, Kpose ot 6ypuH cTpa- 
cTei. 

Panyiica, K Bory Tei Hac yn- 
paBasewn, 

Panyiica, myuly cnacTH Bpa- 
3YMAACWIH, 

Panyiica, npaBabi cTese He3a- 
OayaAnaa, 

Panylica, mocte rope BO3BO- 
aa, 

Panyiica, HHULHM momMOULHHUe 
4yAHag, 

Panyiica, spen4e, ceplhua  Be- 
cern. 

Paayiica, B uapcTBHe Hac npH- 
3bIBaeluH, 

Panyiica, ABepH pan orTBep3a- 
euH. 


Panyiica sBcem panoctem Tbi 
panoctb Bce6nanennaa. 








Kongan 4. 

Bypw o«KuTelickHe CKOpO cia- 
caet Bowunsa Matun saosuuy 62a- 
*eHHYHO DKpeOu epy4HTH cCBOH 
ToH o6emaeT, — 3eMAH0 BOSIe- 
AaTH)§ «6O6aarocnoBennyw. Teme 
IIpeunctbia Bone nocaywina B 
NyTb HeH3BECTHDIA OTXOAHT BO- 
BHua nmperepnesaioun sca 6aAa- 
romyuino) §=6<1oHaexKe «6BOOMKpeOHH 
cBaTbii BoABOpHTcaA, JleBbI raaro- 
ja B TepneHHH *AyULH, Bory xe 
Cpiny NpHAeKHO NOwWULH 


Aaanayna. 


Vnoc 4. 


CAbIuUHT BAOBHUAa FAaroA MHO- 
row lanHbih = B TOHUeM ApemMaHHH 
eH mposeutannpili: “Sane ectb B 
Jiupeespe mectro Moe, 3ne ectb 
Mot »xpe6ni 4eTBeptbiii, n36pan- 
HbIi B 4YaCcTb Hapo4uHTyw CbIHOM 
Mue anHpii, 3ae ynokounuin Ko- 
CTH TBOA, LeBaM NpHCcTaHHWe Npe- 
“Khe CO3faBuUM”. Teme BAOBHLA, 
oT AOKAa BOCCTaBUIM, MaTepH cBe- 
Ta 3a palOcTb cBATYH cBeTAO 
noeT NOxBaty TakoByWw: 

Panyiica, ceeta o6urtenb 6aa- 
“weHHaa, 

Panyiica, 
yaea, 

Panviican, Ckunun bora cea- 
uleHHaa, 

Panylica, jo06ppix coxkposnue 
nea. 

Panylica, muaocTH mope 6e3- 
OpexHoe, 

Panyiica, Ayul THUIHHO 6e3ma- 
TexKHag. 


Panyiica, BLOB B 4UNCTOTe OKOp- 
MJleHHe, 


Panyiica, aescrBa cocene Apa- 
rHui, 


Panylica, B cTapocTH CHA ykK- 
pensenue, 


borom 9 x36panupiii 
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Panyiica B WHOCTH »*Ke3Re O2a- 
pHi. 

Panyiica, Jleso Mapue netazen- 
Has, 

Panyiica Tocnonom 6aarocao- 
BeHHaa, 


Panyiica scem pagoctem Tobi 
panoctb Bce6ésanwennan. 


Kongan 5. 

Bown Matrepx raacy BHHMa- 
woul xpam Ed B NMyCTbIHH BAOBAa 
co3sufaaet. Mano ctalo CHpoT co- 
Ouparoun BO ONaro4ecTHH HX BO3- 
pamaet. Tako Bp Jinpeese boxe 
cema B LOOpPyO 3eMAIO BAOKHCH 
BO Bpemsa, nao 60 B TepneHHH 
cso nmpunece. Ako fa MbI OT 
naofa AHech Bkywatoule Matepb 
6naryw TBopua He6ece Oxnarona- 
pum, o Hel necHb Bocnesatoule: 

Aaanayna, 


WUnoc 5. 


Bulesuin nepBoHaialbHHla- 
MaTH, #KO OOHTeAD HavaT BO3Pa- 
cratuH, Jlesbhi Mapuun caosec B KC- 
nomnenne, Manoe cTalo cBoe No- 
py4aet ctapuem CaposckuM 4H 
MyApoO BBepHeT NMacTBb! AVXOBHbIE 
Bce OxopmMseHnHe. H npecnesaroulH 
B #KH3HH CBOeH, OAarORapAuH HC- 
TouHHK 4ynmec Jlesy Mapnw 3a 
nomMoulb c HeOec mecHH CAaraeT 
noxBalbubian Ei: 


Panyiica, Ayu! XpHCcTHaHCKHX 
oTpao, 

Panyiica B O0Opbix npecnes- 
HHe, 

Panyiica, Matu 
cTafla, 

Panylica, Hawe HalenHHe. 

Panyiica, Topi 60 Ham NpHcHbiit 
noKpos, 

Panylica, Kaaaa3si 4yAHbIX fla- 
pos. 


cnoBpecHaro 

















Panyiica, CHpbiIM 
HHL, 

Panyiica, fepam Thi cBeTADIA 
yepTor, 

Panyiica, 
HHue, 

Panyiica, Ta 60 nocaywaert 
bor. 

Panyiica, HeMOUIH Haliia Tep- 
nawuan, 

Panyiica, Hac Bo O6aarux Gorat- 
aula. 

Panyiica scem pagoctem Tb 
panoctb Bce6sanennan. 


KOPMHTeJb- 


nacTBbl BOJHTCJIb- 


Kongan 6. 

Mponoseannua mMHAOCTeH BCeXx 
Opictb AaekCaHaApa ectTHan, Cc 
umMeHem Bora scerfa Ha ycTex, 
B cepaue MOAHTBa cBATan. Cre3- 
Hbin TOKH Te6e npHHOwaue Ta, 
YKHBOHOCHBDIH ~=HcTouHH4e, 4TyULH 
Tpyt we AHeBHDIH §=6HeyCTaHHO 
TBOpAwe AYXOM ropauiH K_ bo- 
ry nowuin: 


AaanayHa. 


Wnoc 6. 

Boccuasaiounw cret O6jiaroaaTH 
B AHBHOM JivBHOM Boxua MatH 
Csoh omodop npocrupaer Hal 
HHM. KO3HH Bpara H HaBeTbI AM!- 
CKHA HeEMOUM AyXa H CTpactH 
NAOTCKHA, HYKAbI, OODINHbIA A10- 
eM 3@€MHbIM, BCH yTOAReT LlapH- 
ua bBaaras, ckopo CsBoum cHpo- 
Tam nomoraet, Temxke nowue TOR 
4uyleca, pamoctHo puem Ei cuu 
cnospeca: 

Panyiica, cpete cnaceHua 6.2a- 
rocTHbii, 

Panyiica, Tpit 60 pan KpacorTo, 

Panyiica, copecTH MHpe, BCeM 
CAaOcTHbIA, 

Panylica, Ayxa aw6bBe WHpOTO, 

Panyiica, upeTHH4e 6aaro- 
yxaai, 
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Panyiica, »*e3ne Bpara 3ayula- 
an. 

Panylica, B HeMOLILH MOMOLIb 
BCeCHbHaA, 

Panyiica, B ckOpOH yTexo c 
Hedéec, 

Panyiica, B cCKYROCTH nue 
oOnAbHaA, 

Panyiica, BbiICUIaAH BCAKHX C/0- 
Bec. 

Panayiica, Bown 60 rHeB yTO- 
ARewIH, 


Panyiica, scex 60 oT 6e2 H3- 
OaBaneuH. 


Panyiica scem pagoctem Tb 
panoctb Bce6nanwennan. 


Kongak 7. 

XOTAULH OCTaBHTH MHp cel 
pacTaenHbii, OnakKeHHad = BKyne 
cuHpot co6upaet, H AHBHO oT Bo- 
ra yea eH sBpy4ennpi, Maxomuna 
cTapua 6aocTH ymoaseT. Baadpi- 
4YHUb! OOpas Ha NepcH NpHemareT 
H B pyue IIpeuncrbian AyX mpenaer. 
Ucnoanenupih = cKkop6u = [laxomui 
ei BHeMaAeT H NecHb ei Haarpo6- 
Hyt0 cHue MoeT: 

AaaAnayHa. 


Wnoc 7. 


Hospi Jiuseesy anren — xpa- 
HHTeAb, «Kpe6ua JleBbi WH eB yc- 
TpouTeAb nocnaH  [Ipeuncrow 
Ovictb Cepacbum skyne c_ npe- 
XBatbHbim [letpom, WoaHHom sB 
KenmHH Jlepa mpeacta HecKa3aH- 
Ho CBeTaAas, C MYYCHHL JAHKOM 
CBATDIM OAaroOyxXalOulH MHPOM He- 
Oecnpim. “Jiep tht Moux He octa- 
BH” — sBeuaet. Tlomoulb emy no 
BCA AHH OGemaeT. On Ke NPHHO- 
cut Et nap cBohH caosecnpii: 

Panyiica, caaBo npopoKos npe- 
Kpacuaa, 

Paayiica, conmnue He6Gec Hu 3em- 
AH, 














Panyiica, My4eHHU NecHb Beze- 
raacnaa, 


Panyiica, crepwian cie3bl MOR. 

Panyiica rpeuinbix MOAHTB He 
3a6biBuian 

Panyiich CHpbIX TBOHX mNoce- 
THBUIAaA. 

Panyiica, 
cnopy4Huue, 

Panyiica, cBbiWwHHH npHHecuan 
MHp, 


Halia mpen borom 


Panyiica, ayu >Kennxos 06- 
py4Huue, 

Panyiica, ~ApepHHue 3BaHHbIx 
Ha NHp. 


Panyiica Talivbl OT BeKa sABuJe- 
HHe, 

Paayiica Jlepo, Te6e moe ne- 
HHe. 

Panyiica scem panoctem Tbi 
panocth Bce6sankennan. 


Kongan 8. 


Crpauwinbix BHAeHKHH npHyact- 
HHK O6aaKeHHDIN OnarocTHbIH cTa- 
peu oteu Cepadum Kk cepauy npH- 
emMjeT 3apeT HesadBeHHbIi JleBpi 
Mapuu u, Ew sBoaum, aeBpam o6n- 
Telb Oco6yto cTpouT, Mepy co6op- 
HOMY XpaMy aeT, MeCTO cBATOe 
KaHaBKOH o6BOAHT, NactTBy I[Ipe- 
4HCTbIA. §=6BepHO) 6naceT nmpaBHio 
*KH3HH MH 4HH NOdaraeT Bory He- 
Ne€HOCTHO NeTH BHYyWAaeT: 


Adan AyHa. 


Wnoc 8. 


Bceuetbim yMOM CH XPpHCTy 
cpacnHHand O6faxKeHCTBO pan Ha 
3eMIH NpelBKyuian nonwe cBA- 
Thi, akO Oaar Tex BHHOBHOH Ma- 
pHvH, ponanBueh Ham cnacwaro 
Hac apxaHreAbcKHH TOT exe “Pa- 
mylica” raac, mphaexkHO scerfa 
C MpocToTow cbIHOBHeH. 

Tomy nospaxas, Mapuu yaen 
honbine OOXOAMT cBOH ~ApeBHHi 
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npenea, xBany Boropoanue Jlese 
nos, Aa panoctu 6yneT npuyact- 
HHK TOR. 


Paayiica, 0, Boropoanue Jleso, 


Paayiica, powxawan Cnaca Xpu- 
cTa, 

Panyiica, bora  smectTuBuee 
ypeBo, 

Panyiica, naoa Teo HaM NyTb 
*KHBOTA. 

Paayiica, pamocteh Be4HbIX BH- 
HOBHAaa, 

Panyiica, caaBoO H CAALOCTb 
uepKOBHaaA. 

Panylica, AeBCTBEHHHL 4HCTbIX 
BeH4aHHe, 

Panyiica, HHOKOM ue lpasn 
Math, 

Panyiica, mMaTepei sBcex BeJH- 
yaHHe, 

Panyiica, ome HCnOAHb 6.a- 
rolatu. 

Panyiica cTpejbl BO AHH yra- 
Wwiarouln, 

Paayiica, cTrpaxH B HOWH Npo- 
rOHAIOWLH. 

Panyiica scem pagoctem Tbi 


Matu Bce6narxKennan, 


Kongak 9. 


BcaKux CHA aHrenbCcKHX, JleBo, 
npeBbicuylO ClaBAT HeEMON4HO TA 
BepHbIX CepAlla, cBeTHNOCTeH Ccou- 
He4HbIX HCTHHHO 4HCTUIYHO. TH Be- 
AW4aeT BCH TBapb 6e3 KOHUAa. Toi 
we XOMaTaHua 3a Hac Gyan K CbI- 
Hy 4 Bory B AeHb CTpauiHbii cy- 
ha. Tenabix moneHHH TOrMa He 
3a6yan netu cnono6xn Hac Bory 
Bcerfa 

AaaAKAyHa. 


WMnoc 9. 
Betuh kKpacHorjacHbiIX He MO- 
eT ASbDIK BOCNeTH NOCTOHHO TBO 
CAaMOcTHbIH AHK, O, Jlepo nH Matu 





Baaapikn nHe6ec! Jlapos Tsoux 
4VYAHbIX H CH] YMHOKeHHE Halll 
ayX Hanaser pocoh ymuHseHHa, 
maetT o4eceM BCeX HCTOUHHKH 
cie3. TBOH AHK MpecBaTbIH CO cBe- 
ue ropauler sBcerfa sBecennme 
B30p cTaplia MOAAULarO erfa Ha 
KONeHa CKAIOHHBCH pel HHM 
ycepAHO xBaiauie Ta mMeHHeM CHM: 


Panylica, BceX He€Hale)KHbIX Ha- 
Lew LO, 


Panyiica, cepauy poco ymMHue- 
HHA, 

Panyiica, paBlbl AHUWIeHHbIX 
OOK IO, 

Panyiica BCeM Thi HCTOYNHHK 
cnaceHHa, 

Panyiica — eMOHCKHH JHK 
HH3Jlaraeuin. 

Panyiica, rpo3Ho 6ecom 3anpe- 
ulaeluin. 

Panyiica, AyYXOM YHbIJbIX BOC- 
cTaHHe, 

Panyiica, CNAULHX BO 32e Npo- 
Oy eHHe, 

Panyiica CTpONOTHbIX Ayu Ha- 
Ka3aHHe, 

Panyiica, y3HHKOM y3 pa3pe- 
wieHHe, 

Panyiica, B ropbKHx padoTax 
BCeM C/lalOCTb, 

Panyiica, Matu cKkop6OsuHx 
BCeX PaOCcTb. 

Panyiica scem paoctem Tbi 
panoctb Bce6nawkennan. 

Kongak 10. 
CnacuteAbHO NOCTHbDIMH CexAB 


cle3aMH \KHeET B paOcTH CcTapell 
oT Jlesbi sBeulanHe. “Tp cKOpo, 
mo06umu4e, 6ynzewn Cc HamH”. UH 
AYXOM NMOKOeH, B XKHBOM ymnoBa- 
HHH OTXOA CBOH OT MHpa Npeny- 
roTosiset. YctaB CBOH MOAHTBeH- 
HbId H HAaCTaBACHHA CHPOT ero no- 
MHHTH OH noyyaetT. “OT aAHeCb 





Bam Baarah — eAHHO XpaHeHne. 
Bol MHOrHA NecTyHbI HMaTe, 4ada, 
Oteu »e He GyleT BaM pa3sBe me- 
He. Ha rpo6e mMoem Bbi HULHTe OT- 
paibl, H B HyKe WH B CKOpOH xo- 
aute KO MHe”. H, sBepylo, act 
Cam Tocnoab yTewienHe fa npuc- 
HO noete Emy B yMHJeHHH: 


Aaavayna. 


VUnoc 10. 

Crena ech jesam I[Ipeuncras 
Jlespo OT AHaBOAbCKHX KO3HeEH OT 
HyKibl H rHeBa. Te6e nopy4H Hx 
ceaTbih Cepadbum HW B uac o6cTo- 
AHHA AYX Halll CmsiTeHHbI Te6e 
Mbl BO3HOCHM B MOJIHTBe CMHpeH- 
Hei: O 6yAH NOMOUHHUA CHpbIM 
TBOMM, a Beceno CnaBHM Ta [Ipu- 
cHOoOaxKeHHy!tO BCEMHPHy!O CJaBy, 
Hepecty HeTJeHHYyW: 

Panylica, BepHbix 
Bep)K JeHHe, 

Panylica 

Panyiica 
HHe, 

Panylica, TOpHHH yMOM BbICO- 
TO, 


TBOHuX yT- 


MHpa sBCcero kKpacoTo, 
LepKBe CBATbIAH XBaJe- 


Panylica, upeTte HaM HeyBsAa- 
eMbIi, 
Panyiica rpane Llapa npocaas- 


AseMbIi. 
Panyiica, necrBuue K Bory B03- 
Be luan, 
Panyiica, 
cTOB, 
Panylica, pocy pyHo nponsser- 
wee, 


O6naye aerkuii Xpu- 


Panyiica Bcem HaM CTeHO H N0- 
Kpos. 

Panyliica cHpbimM HalexKO 4H3- 
BecTHaa, 

Panylica jeBamM XBanO HeHe- 
BecTHaa. 

Panyfica scem panoctem Tb 


panoctb Bce6sanwennan. 
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Kowaak 11. 

Tlenne sBcakOe AHeCb nobexkja- 
eTcH MHOKeECTBOM OzaronmenHHit 
TBOHX: MHJOCTb TBOA Ha BeCb MHP 
npoctupaetca. CraBpo HedecHbix 
H PanocTb 3emMHbIxX. [naca 60 Ma- 
TepH 6oronpustHoro Cpin Tsoi 
nocaywaet Matu scerna “Panoctb 
BceM panoctem Tbi, OnarodaTHan” 
— 3BaTH MbI HE YMOJ4HM HHKO- 
ria. Tako 60 3Bauie Te6e npeno- 
no6npih Bory nos Haw nmpencta- 
Telb 3arpoOnpih: 


AaanayHa. 


Wnoc 11. 


Cseta OTKpbicA 4epTOr BOK- 
henaeHHbih CTapuly, B MOJHTBeE K 
Te6e socxnumenny, Jleso, npen 
o6pa3som cum “Ymunenuna”. B py- 
ue MpeyHCTbIA Ayuly CBATy!O TbI 
BOCNpHANa CCH BO HHYH KH3Hb — 
6eckOHe4HyW, B paliCKHX CeeHH- 
ax. [lnakaxy Yala, OTUA HX AH- 
weHHbin. HOBbIM Ke 3HAaMeHHeM 
YMHJeHHbIA §=MHJOCTH K = cCTaply 
Tsoeh, pacTBopsiome cre3bi Hal- 
rpoOnbie necHHlO KpacHow, Ta Be- 
au4axy XBanow cormacHoWw, Ma- 
Tepb ennHy Te6e paccmoTpsaioue: 


Panyiica, TeMHbIe BAACTH CTe- 
HaHHe, 
Panyiica, npaBpeaHbiIx Ayu TOp- 


*KECTBO, 

Panyiich BpaTHHKOB ala pbijla- 
HHe, 

Paayiica, Ta 60 noeT ectectBo. 

Panyiica, KHA3A MbITapCcTB HH3- 
AOKMBWAA, 

Panyiica, MeMOHOB ep3OcTb 
CMHpHBUAag. 

Panylica, HMA CBATbDIM BOK /e- 
eHHOe, 

Panyiica B cmepTHbI 3acTyn- 
HHUa 4ac, 

Panylicn, CnaoOcTb Tbi HeH3- 
pevennaa, 
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Panyica, B 4ac TOH yCAbIWIH 
Hall raac. 

Panyiica HauiHx cepmell yMuHse- 
HHe, 

Panylica 
HHe. 

Panyiica scem pagoctem Tbi 
panocth Bce6naxkennan. 


bora yMHJOCTHBJIe- 


Kongak 12. 


BaarodatHpik 3anor B Orpaxk- 
menHe 4anom JIHBeeBCKHM CTapeli 
octaBH o6pa3 I[Ipeunctbin cel 
“YmunenHe” Cam Ke MpecBeTI0 
Aukysi BO cape, Matepb He6ec- 
Hyt0 MOJHT yCepHO, CHpbIxX ero 
COOAWCTH MHJOCePAHO, 1a He BO3- 
ApeMAlOT YHbIHHA CHOM, HO fla 
eneem CBeLLy Halastoule, BHHAYT 
B 4epTor CO CBOHM ?KeHHXOM, AH- 
reabckyto Emy mnecHb sBocnesalo- 
ule: 

Adan AyHa. 


Wnoc 12. 


Tloem jAHecb TsBow, Bboroposn- 
ue, claBy H MHAOCTb KO rpell- 
HbIM, Ha 6ecbi LepKaBy, BCH Npa3sil- 
HyeM CBeTIO TBOH 4yeca, 6e3- 
mMepHo Ts BCH OcBATHB, Henopou- 
Has, Bor a2emM TA KpenocTb no- 
cTaBH BCeMOULHyW, Te6e 60 BHH- 
matwoT Toro yweca. To6ow cna- 
CaeMHH eKe4YaCHO MpHHOCHM TH 
necHb TaKOByW COrsacHo: 


Panyiica, %H3HH COKPOBHULe 
Be4HbIe 

Panyics, npababl KkoBYeKe 
31aTbIi, 

Panyiicn, — caaBpa TBon 6ec- 
KOHe4HaA. 

Panyiica, MHpe, KOHUA He HMbIii 

Panyiica, Cbin 60 Tao — an- 
renos Llapb, 

Panyiica, xBanut TA BCAKaA 
TBapb 








Panyiics, MYY4eHHKOB lep3HoO- Panyliica scem panoctem Tbi 


BeHHe, panoctb Bce6sankennan. 
Panyiica, necHb npenojo6nbix Z 
TBoux, Kongak Saknwunterbupii. 
Panyiica, mpaBeaHbix oKeH yK- O, Matu scenetas, BCeM BO 
paulenue, cnaceHHe noaxkib, Bcedsaran, 
. —_ cepmeu yMuHseHHe. Jla Boxwnum 
— eS cTpaxomM scerfa orpaxklaeMH H3- 


: 6erHem ry6HTeAbHbIX KO3HeEH Oop- 
Panyiica, Llepkse XopyrBb eAH- ya Hi TakO, TBOM!MH MOAbOaMH 


HeHHe cnacaeMH BO BeKH BOCXBaJHM 

Paayiica, rpelHbix cepheu bBaararo Tsopua: 

yMHJeHHe. Aaanayna. 
mio 


KJIEBETHHKAM HA JIABPY TIPEMONAOBHOFO CEPIHsA, 
MNPABOCJIABHY!O LIEPKOBb H BEPYIOLUHA PYCCKHM HAPO] 


Or peg.: IlpusoquM 6e3 U3sMeHeHHi cH CTHXH O1HOTO 3 cBaAMeH- 
HOcAyaRUTeJeH, Hallero UNTAaTeIA MpowkuBawuero B Jasexom Tour 
Konre — (aapuviii Boerox). Xora Hekotopbie caoBa B aTHX 
CTUXAX 3BYYAT “CBePX-3aMNTHTeABHHIMEI” To alpecy packoJ’bHH- 
KOB, Mbl He pelladHcb HCipaBlATh HX pal coXpaHenne MbICaH 


aBTopa 


B naw gun sBopota Jlasppi Mp. Ceprua s3atsopwance. 
AamMNaga Hag ero rpodnnuew noracaa, HauMoHabHaA 
Poccua nonomeHa BO rpod, noTOMy 4TO Mbi. pyccKne 
pactpaTHAn 6e€3 OCTaTKa AYXOBHDIe 3anpocni Bepbi Hu 
HPaBCTBeHHOCTH HaWHX OTUOB. 
diypuaa “Pyeexnit B ABerpaaun” 
“& 3. Oxraépp 1950 rv. 


AAA BbIRCHEHWHA WCTHHDI, a He ANA CyAa WAM OCyMAeHHA 
Koro Anv60 W3 BepyrouHx eAnHOK Bepbi co MHOK 

Hanucan A AMYHDIA CBOM paccymAeHHA 

No nosogy Bbinagos npotus Ceprnesok Jlaspyi ceaToi. 

A Take npotus Mepsoceatutean Hawero. 

Mpotwe nactbiped w Bcero Hapoga pyccKOrO. B KOHWE KOHUWOB. 
KTO NO MHeHHW aBTOpoB cTaTed w3 AarepA Bawe;ro 
Vsmennan Bepe HawHx npagegoB, gegoB. oTuOB. 


x x a 


Oavamapi, BeyepHelh nopok 

B caay cBoem A OTAbIxan 

WU TOADKO 4TO NOAYYeHHDIN MHOW 

Mypwan “Pycckwi 8 Asctpaann™ 4utaa. 
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VU. Kak A 3aMeTHA, OAHA CTaTbA TaM HanucaHa 

C weibiO CMYULeHHA AWAeH TeEMHDbIX, HerpaMOTHbIX; 
Crata wHwumManamn “A” uw “®” nognucana 

4YT06 u3s6eKaTb HapeKkaHHH OT AWAeK UWeEPKOBHO-rpaMoTHbIX. 


ok * oe 


Ha cpete ecTb cTpana 

Kyga “nepcow HOH rpata’” paHbwe ccbinann 
Tenepb *e OHa npouBena 

flog gaarom Beankodk Jepmaspi. 


Tyga, B CTpaHy fanekyw, 4ymylO 
SadpoweHHy cpeAn HKHDIX mOpei 
Hexto “A’ “®" ppwexan w Haan 3nyw 
Knesety nucatb 0 poguHe moei: 


Byab-To Tam Bopota Cepruesok JlaBpbi 3aTBOpHANCd, 
Jlamnaga y pakw cBATHTeAA Noracja; 

Sanacbi Bepbi OTUOB HWCTOUWMANCH; 

Pycb cBATan — JAeKUMT B rpody Oe3rnaacHa... 


Oreyectso Hawe w LlepKkoBb cBATaA 
KTo W 3a4eM Tak 3A06HO NOHOCAT Tea. 
4Uba 370 CHAa He pyccKan, 3AaA 
BpocaetT KaMHM B CTeHbi Kpeman? 


Hanpacha kKNepeTa Ha OOUTENb CBATYN, 
Yto Cepruesoh Jlaspow s3osetca, 

Tae 3a CYacTbe Hapoga, OTYM3HY poAHyw 
HetnenHoe cepque cBATHTenA ObeTCA; 


Tae sepa OTWOB, Kak AAAMA AaMNaAbl 
HeyracumbimM CBeTOM ropuT, 

Katou 3HaHbA OTKYAa, He BHAA Nperpagbi 
LUMpoKOK BOAHOW OemUT; 


B noawo4uHbih 4Yac MH paHHew nopow 

UW Bo Bech TeKyuWWH AeHb 

Bpata /laBpbi OTKpbiTb! WH GoromonrbUbI TOANOW 
Wayt nog en cBATYyW CeHb; 


Nepeg rpodnnuew cBaTuTena 
Toput Aamnagox pag 

Or 4ncTbIX AYW. peBHuTenei 
Bcenexckok Lepxen yaa. 


Kak BeTBb HauMOHatbHan 

OT BcenencKaro wapcTBa mory4oro 
HKusa cBATaA Bepa, npaBan 

B cepauax wHapoga pyccKoro. 
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HevctTounmbi 3anacbi Oucepa gaparoweHHoro 
Y nOTOMKOB BeAMKOrTO KHA3SA Baagumupa, 

Tayooku Boabi w y AHenpa ceawenHoro 
4T00 KyneAbwO ObITh AAA BCerO Mupa... 


He ctpawHa uM yrpo3a 6e3d60mKnA, 
Sadaymaenne yMa HagmMeHHO — ropgoro 
Beanka B Hedecax cuna Bomuna 
Cmuput Ona BAaCTb HENOKOpHOrO 


Beawk W AYX cBATHTeNeH 
Cokpbitbid B Hedecax. 

B crewax 4ecTHbIX odnTenei 
VU sepywuynx cepguax. 


He HOBbI 3TH ANA MMpa y4eHHA: 
Ha nmpoTawkeHun AecATKOB cToneTHH 

Atevctbi npotus Bora nucaan ceBon counHeHuA: 

SapaBan Bepa w pa3sym yctamw fJlaBuga AaBHO MM OTBeTHA: 


ToAbKO B Cepauax de3ymHOrO 

Ymom oOkKpageHa wu ydéora 

ABAAWTCA NpeAcTaBAeHvA HepasyMHbIA 
YToO HeT HHAYXOBHOrO Mupa, HM Bora... 


Mbi He Npodb nocAyWaTb Ww Beka Cero paccy*sAeHbA 
4YTO NpeAkH HaWH paHbWe Ode3bAHAMH ObIAM, 

B Necax TponM4eCcKMX MMA... 
WU BOSMOKHO, B Cepbes NpH3HAAM Obl TaKMA CYKAeHbA 
Ecaw 6 He pocan, a BCe BpeMA ACTbDMM MaAbIMHM ObIAH... 


He Tam, Ha poAMHe, 3aBeTbI CBALEHHDIC 
Bepbi oTuOB 3adbiBawTca, 

A Bamu “a3 nw ed”. bi nouTeHHbie 

Onn 6e3 HyAbI HapywatwrTca: 


Boi nonpaaw KaHOHbI WepKOBHDIe 
Ot poquok Martepn-Liepken ywan 
He3akouHbin coOpaHuA AYXOBHbie 
B pag wpucankunh odneKan; 


Boi WepKOBb WHpMOWW NocTaBHAK 
4106 NpHKpbiTh NOAMTHKH Bawek HagemAbi. 
SaseTbi AwéBH XpucToBoK Bobi OcTaBKAM 
OgeB packOAbHM4bH Oped. 


Tam, Ha Pycu. npocat Bora 

O HepasgerAbHocTH Hamel cTpane. 

A Bbl, Hak meHa Ha cyge Conomona 

Mbicante: pasgeav, nyctb HM MHe HH Tede... 
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Bol. Haxognch c Matepww B packone 
Equuctso Lepkeu paspywnan 
UW 4uytb He B KawAOM some 
Cemeinsiit mup w CY¥acTMe HapywHan;: 


Haxogaacb nog npewennem 
NMepsocesatutenan Llepken 3aKkoHHOrO 
Boi 6e3 crecnenua 

NMonupaete ocHosb! ObiTa wepKoBHOrO 


B xpamax macTBy CBOW CKpPOMHyW 
Moautca co 3n060K B Cepaue 3acTaBaAneTe 
A nponoseabw cBoed AnuemepHow 

C wcTHHHOrO nytTH CénBaeTe; 


Boi “cayramm catakbi” Ha3biBaeTe 
MpegctasuTeneh wepkBH pogAHoi, 
Hw crTbiga, HM rpexa BbI He 3HaeTe 
B o3n06neHHOM cepque, 6orAbHOM. 


Ha 6oppdy c 6e3domneM BbI NpH3sbIBaeTe 
UttH nog AeBusom “B AOO Cc Kpectom”™ 
Poa me ced, Kak BbI 3HaeTe 

Usronnetca Bepod, MOAKTBOK, NocTOM... 


Jiwanm scem sBoodue, HaM me yYeHHKaM Xpxcta 
HesepHbix yOemgaTb CHAOK OpPyHHA HENOSBOAMTENbHO, 
A yOuBatb wx nog 3HameHem Kpecta 

Coscem ym HenpocTuTenbHO... 


Mpoxogat K CYacTHW, Te BpemeHa ANKMA 

Korga 3a epecu B BoAy S6pocann, camann Ha wecr, 

WU no3BOAAAMCh WMHbIA NMbITKM BeAMKHA, 

Korga AWAM C4MTAAM, 4TO “TOMO TOMMHM MNONyc ecT” 


Unb nog aesn3om “ag maiopem jen raopna™ 

Yt06 MyK ropAuoro KOCTpa He H3BeAbIBaTb 

CpeanesekoBan WHKBHSMUMOHHAR KOHCHCTOpHA 

SactaBAAnAa NMpaBAY CKPbIBaTb, a AOMb NponoBeAbiBaTd... 


Bek HOBOK  3pbi npnéaumaetca, 

Korga nog 3HameHem AWw6BH HW OpaTcTBa BCexX HapogoB 

Bce pasHornacua, 4TO B peAMrMH BCTeYaWwTCA 

Byayt pewatbca we CHAOK OpyMHA, a NocpegcTBOM neperoBopos. 


Ym awan “go6pok Bonn” H3 BCeX CTpaH coénpaiwrtca 

WA wa WX Cbhe3qax, COBeuwaHHAX, COOpaHHAX 

Hegoymenubie Bonpocni, cosgaiune BOKWHY NO cywecTBy 
paz6upawrca 

Ha ocnose 6patctBa, AWO6BH-yKaSaHHbIX B NMMCAHMAX... 
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WB 3TOM ABHKEHHH HapoAOB K MUpy 

Hawa Pycckan Uepkosh Sorabwoe yuactue npwHumaet 
W Hac, sapyéemupix Ea gerei 

Nocaegopatb En npumepy npuspisaer. 


WU yearn Hawe godpoe cepaue. cAaBAHcKoe 
He BHeEMNeT NpH3biBy cux Aodpow BoAH AWAeH 
W Ha npeanomeHne — BONAOTMTb B MKH3SHb YYeHHE XPHCTMAHCKOe 
B o3no6nennn ckamet: “He sepum Bam... Pacnuw ux, 
cKopee yoeh... 


K comateHnio ApHxo_nTcA 3ame4atTD, 

“to npeactasurenan Llepken KapnosatcKod 
NMactBy cBow HamepeHbi noowpaTD 

He B MMpe MMTb C AWAbMH, a B 3N06e agcKoN: 


No npwraawennw or Copeta AmepwkaHcKHX WHOCAABHBIX WepKBed 
Mpvexana tyga Cosetckan Lepxosnan generauna 

MU no HegocmoTpy WAW nonyueHHiO TaMOWwHMX BAaCTeH 

EX Sarpannynow Lhepkosuw ycTpoena 6bina AemoncTpauna: 


He ycnean noverHpie roctw coWTH Cc aspoapoma 

Kak BOCNMTaHHMKH M3 KpyKa enuckona Butaana monogenn 
3Tw, cBodoqubie rpamgane Hosoro Jloma 

NoguAaAn KpWKH: “NpHexaaM ciwAa BOAKH B OBe4beH KOE” 


MHOro W APyrHx OpaHHbIX, OCKOPOMTeADHDIX CAOB 
Bbino CKa3aHO NO NOBOAY Npwnesga NoveTHbIX rocTei 
W HWKTO HE OCTAHOBHA 3TMX FAYNbIX oOCcAOB 
YHMMaUMX NpecTHKH CTpaHbi cBoed HW BracTeH... 


Tak BCTpeyeHb! ObiInM OnAaroBecTHMKH XpucToBOK AW6BH KH MHpa 
Mpeactasurean waweh Martepu-Llepxen poguoi 

W aty ropeyb Ha cepque oT sapydexHOro pycckoro mupa 

Kak “3Hak AW6BM K OpaTcKOMy Hapogy’’ — yHecaAM K cede Aomoi... 


Ayxopuan Muccua, 4to B Mepycanume xaxogutca, 

Tae wepeamu Onarogatb BowuA MM NaAOMHMKOB NpHsbiBaetca 
Bamuw tak 3006HO WH KOULYHCTBEHHO ronocuTca: 

31a CBATbDIHA pyccKan “OecoBcKOow KyxHew” HasbiBaeTcA... 


WU atTy xXyAy w3peKawWT He 6e360KHMKH-KOMMYHMCTDI 

W He B COBeTCKON npecce ee nomewanwT 

A c 6narocaosenua Baagbikv Bawero WHOKM-MOHapXHCTDI 
“[lpasocnasnHoi Pycbw” tak nactBy cBow npocsewawr... 


A Tam... BMAHeeTCA KYNOA WepKoBHDBIi 
VU cAbIWMTCA pagocTHDIN 380H., 

Ha MOAMTBY, KaK OTAbIX AYXOBHDIK 

B xpam npw3bipaet Bcex 0H; 
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Tam. mpeg npectonom Bcespiwnaro Bora 
Mpeactontenb Liepken semHoi 

3a rpexw. npectynrenbaA Hapoga 
BosHocutT MOAMTBY C MOAbOOH: 


Moautca OH O npoweHbH 

WU sarpaHn4nbim 3adayawum oBuaM 
Ajaneka y Hero MbICAb O MULeHDH 
Henoxoprbim “ rpydbim cepquam 


Moautca OH HM 3a MacTbIpeH Tex, 

KToO AmuemepHO ero npH3HaBann 

Musa Ha OKpaine AecaTKH MH Oonee AeT 

A 3aTeM B “3arpaHM4HbiA YepKBH” cOemaan... 


Mpowaet OH MW TaKOe NpH3HaHbe 
YTo no cywecTBy cBoemy 

He wanomunaet An WUyanno aodsanpe 
Xpucta eB [Tedcumanckom caay?... 


Tam... 3adbiBawT CBOM BCe CTpagaHbA 
Henasuctb TaeT Kak BOCK OT OFHA, 
laama Bepbi. AwWdBH y COCTpagaHbA 
CmuraetT Bce cTpacTw Ao AHA: 


TaM CADIWHMTCA 4YAHbIN pOmAeCTBEHCKHH THMH 
MpecaaBusix apxanrenos nenbe: 

“Caapa B BbiwHMX Bory 4 Ha semne MuHp, 
Hapogam scem 6narosonenve”... 


Sayem A3-Ibi Bbi KAeBeTy nuwerTe 
Oéman HeCA B NpOCcTOH Hapog 
Sayem xyAok w 3n060K AblWuTe 

Ha npeakos BawHx YvecTHDIh pon? 


He 3a rpexw AW BawH Hw 6e33aKOHHA 
Nactpiped sBsawux Ko rpody CnacnTenn 
He gonyckaet wesuauman cura Bomna 
Yctramu Wepycaaumcnoro Ceatutrean... 


OctasbTe AyYwe BbI-oBub! sadayawna 

Henasuctb w 3n06y Ha SOpaTbeB wepKeH pogHod 
Osapute ceeToyem pa3yma cepaua Bawin noTyxwnaA 
VW sepuutech 8 cBok ucKoHHDIA. Oran Jom. 


Ha namatb ot 0. Anumutpua Yenencxoro. 


natin 











FASTS 


Fast means abstinence from food or from certain kinds of food. In 
the Old Testament, we find many references concerning fasting. In some 
psalms, fasting is beautifully described. For instance, “I afflicted myself 
with fasting... my knees are weak through fasting; my body has become 
gaunt (haggard, lean)” (Ps. 34:13; 108:24). 


In the New Testament, we find that our Lord Jesus Christ fasted for 
forty days and nights before He embarked upon His great mission. Refer- 
ring to evil spirits, He said, “This kind never comes out except by prayer 
and fasting” (Mt. 17:21). When Jesus Christ was asked why His disciples 
do not fast, He explained that it is because He is still with them; when He 
departs from the earth “then they will fast” (Mt. 9:15). The Orthodox 
fast means abstinence from all kinds of meat (fish is permitted only on 
certain days) eggs, and dairy products. Meals may be prepared with oils. 


The Orthodox Church prescribes fasting for the following reasons: 


(1) fasting restrains body and stimulates spirituality, such as humi- 
lity, piety, kindness, and so on. 


(2) fasting should always accompany repentance, especially before 
Confession and Holy Communion. 


(3) with fasting we prepare ourselves for great holydays, 


(4) with fasting we commemorate the tragic events from the lives of 
our Lord and His saints. 


There are four fasting seasons prescribed by the Orthodox Church: 


(1) Advent, which begins six weeks before Christmas, on November 
15th (which is November 28th, according to the new calendar-Gregorian). 
In Serbian, it is called “Bozi¢ni post”; in Russian, “Fillipovka” or “Rozhde- 
stvensky post” Christmas fast. 


(2) Lent, which begins seven weeks before Easter. Four weeks be- 
fore Lent are called “preparatory weeks.” The week before Lent is called 
“the white week” (in Serbian, “Bela nedelja”), because during that week 
dairy food is permitted. It is semi-fast. In Serbian, Lent is called 
“UskrSnji post”, in Slavonic, “Velikaja Chetyredesjatnitsa.” 


(3) The Apostolic fast was instituted in memory of SS. Peter and 
Paul, the Holy Apostles. This fasting season begins a week after Pente- 
cost and lasts until the holyday of SS. Peter and Paul, June 29th (July 
12th, according to the new style calendar). 


(4) The Fast of our Lady was instituted in memory of the Assump- 
tion of the Mother of God. This fasting season begins on August Ist (which 
is August 14th according to the new style calendar) and lasts until the 
Assumption Day, August 15th (August 28th). 


The Orthodox Church has ordered that every Wednesday and Fri- 
day throughout the year should be observed as fast days. The reason for 
this is that on Wednesday, Judas betrayed our Lord Jesus Christ, and on 
Friday, our Lord Jesus Christ was crucified and died. There is an exception 
to this order of the Church. Namely, during the following weeks, the 
Orthodox Christians do not have to fast on Wednesday and Fridays: 
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(a) during the two weeks between Christmas and Theophany (Bo- 
goyavijenje), 

(b) during the week of the Publican and Pharisee (which is the first 
of the four weeks in preparation for Lent), 


(c) during the “white week” (the week before Lent), 

(d) during the week following Easter, and 

(e) during the week following Pentecost. 

The official fasting days are also the following holydays: 


The Exaltation of the Holy Cross, in Slavonic “Vozdvizhenije”, Sep- 
tember 14 (Sept. 27). 


The Eve of Theophany, January 5th (Jan. 18th). 
The Beheading of St. John the Baptist, August 29th (Sept. 11th). 


Every Orthodox Christian has to prepare himself vy fasting before 
Confession and Holy Communion, without regard to the days prescribed 
by the Church. On the day when one partakes of Holy Communion, noth- 
ing is permitted to be eaten or the taking of any liquids from at least mid- 
night. 


In days of tribulation, a bishop may prescribe observance of special 
fasting days. 


There are also votive fasting days. Namely, every Orthodox Chris- 
tian may make a resolution of his own to fast on certain days of the 
year, unprescribed by the Church, for his own personal reasons. 

The most important thing about fasting is this: Fasting will achieve 
its aim only if it is combined with penitence, more intense piety, and 
practice of Christian virtues, such as penitence, humility, forgiveness, 
kindness, charity, and so on. 


V. Rev. M. Popevich 


OUR DEBS Dl 


heese Fare Sunday, the day before Lent starts, is sometimes called 

“Forgiveness Sunday” because the Gospel lesson read on that 
day begins with the theme of forgiveness. Our Lord tells us not to expect 
forgiveness for our many offenses if we are not prepared to forgive the 
offenses of others against us. In many Orthodox churches on this day, 
at the conclusion of Vespers, there are special prayers of forgiveness 
which are read by the priest. After these the priest asks the parishioners 
of his church for their forgiveness if he has offended them in any way. 
The people in turn ask their priest for his forgiveness if they have of- 
fended him. It is also customary for Orthodox Christians, on this day 
before Lent begins, to ask each other’s pardon and to be reconciled with 
one another. No true Christian desires to have any enemies in the com- 
ing holy season. 
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This does not at all mean that Christians may bear grudges the 
rest of the year. Each day when we say our morning and evening pray- 
ers, we ask our Heavenly Father to “forgive us our debts, as we also for- 
give our debtors.” This signifies that every day ought to be a ‘“‘Forgive- 
ness Day,” that no day should pass without an attempt to seek recon- 
ciliation with both God and our neighbor. 


Whenever we sin we become indebted to God. When we disobey 
His commandments, His laws, we become liable to His just punishment. 
Our God is merciful, however, and long-suffering, and if we repent for 
our sins He will forgive us. He stipulates, however, that one condition 
for our forgiveness is that we forgive our neighbor his offenses against 
us. How much more forgiving is God than man. Whenever we commit a 
crime against the state or the community, or break some civil law, we 
frequently must take our punishment. It matters little if we repent or 
not. Often the judge does not care if we are sorry for our mistake—he 
may still sentence us to prison or a fine. If our Heavenly Father, on the 
other hand, but sees our conversion from sin, our repentance and sorrow, 
and if we but confess our transgression, He is quick to embrace us with 
His loving and compassionate forgiveness. 


When, in the Sermon on the Mount, Our Lord taught us the Lord’s 
Prayer, He made a point of calling our sins and offenses “debts.” Some 
Christians who wished to improve on the Lord’s usage of words, have 
changed this to “trespasses” and have thus changed Our Lord’s in- 
tended emphasis. Jesus wished to indicate by His use of word “debt” 
that offenses and transgressions make us debtors to God, that we owe 
Him due pentience, that this debt must be paid for through repentance, 
confessicn, and restitution if necessary. 


We are all in debt to God, for everything we have is from Him, 
including our very being. Consequently all the thoughts of our mind, all 
the feelings of our heart, and all the actions of our being, belong to 
Him. If we in any way transgress against His Will and commandments, 
we are left debtors to His justice. Who can truly say that he has con- 
stantly lived for God and followed His law in all things. Who can say 
that he has not sinned by at least one thought, or feeling, or deed? 
Even the most righteous Christians sin frequently—whoever says he 
does not sin is only deluding himself! Thus, we ought to entreat God’s 
merciful forgiveness daily for our debts. But, at the same time, Our 
Lord has told us that we cannot be remitted the debts owed Him, 
unless we forgive our debtors, those who have sinned against us. God 
cannot forgive our stumblings if we are not prepared to overlook the 
shortcomings of others. 


Jesus’ use of the word “debt” in the Lord’s Prayer (see Matt. 6:12 in 
any Bible) has a close connection with the word “duty.” He meant to 
show us that our debts are our failures in duty. By this petition we ask 
our Heavenly Father to take away from us the carelessness and indif- 
ference in which such failures originate. We ask Him to forgive us like 
we forgive others. If we forgive others slowly, grudgingly, coldly, so shall 
we be treated. And if we do not forgive others at all, neither shall God 
forgive us (Matt. 6:14-15). 


D. F. A. 
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Nt to PATRISTIC STUDIES ON MODERN RUSSIAN MYSTICS 


This paper was presented to the Second International 
Conference on Patristic Studies held at Christ Church, 
Oxford (England), in 1955. 


ussian contemplatives have as their patriarch, St. Anthony of Kiev 

(983-1073). The latter learned how to lead a contemplative life in 
the Monastic Republic of Mount Athos in the Byzantine Empire, where 
he was professed by the Abbot of the Esphigmenu Monastery. Returning 
home he brought with him Athonite spirituality and customs. All Rus- 
sian monks and contemplatives are descended in the last resort from 
this saint. By the 12th century the Russian monks had their own mon- 
astery of St. Panteleimon ultimately developed.1 Since an early time 
Russians possessed a large collection of Slavonic translations of patristic 
writings. Already before the Mongol invasion of 1236 the Russians read 
St. Athanasius the Great, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
St. Gregory the Great, St. Basil the Great, St. Ephrem the Syrian, St. 
John Climacus, St. John Chrysostom, St. John Damascene, St. Maximus, 
St. Hippolytus of Rome as well as several Palestinian and Egyptian Mys- 
tics.2 


The Mongol invasion followed by the long period of subjection 
to Mongol rulers as overlords delayed the development of patristic 
studies in Russia. As soon as this subjection whittled away the Fathers 
began once more to be studied in Russia. St. Joseph of Volokolamsk, 
who flourished in the 15th century and founded an ecclesiastical party 
known as Josephites, wrote a very able defence of Christianity against 
the heresy of the Judaizers. In the treatise ‘“Prosvetitel” over forty Fa- 
thers are quoted. St. Nilus of Sora, a contemporary of St. Joseph and, 
as the leader of the opposing party of the Nonpossessors his chief anta- 
gonist, was particularly learned in the Fathers. After his monastic pro- 
fession St. Nilus went abroad and lived for a while in Constantinople, 
the Holy Land, Mount Sinai and Mount Athos. The latter had experi- 
enced in the preceding century the great hesychast movement and the 
controversies between St. Gregory Palamas (d. 1359) and Barlaam the 
Calabrian. , Nilus learned much on Mount Athos. 


St. Nilus of Sora may be considered the first Russian mystic of 
distinction. In his writings St. Nilus taught that mental prayer, particularly 
the hesychast prayer of Jesus, is superior to vocal prayer. Without inner 
perfection external works mean little or nothing. None can attain this 
perfection, unless he first masters himself, for inner perfection con- 
sists in mastering the imagination, emotions and thoughts and then 
subjecting them to the service of God4. There is no doubt that St. 
Nilus was familiar with the writings of St. Gregory of Sinai (d. 1346), 


1 Soloviev, Prof. A., Histoire du Monastere Russe au Mont Athos, Belgrade, 1933. 

2 Golubinsky, Prof. E., Istoriia Russkoi Tserkvi, Moscow University Press 1900-1, Vol. 
I, 4th chapter. 

3 Prosvetitel, Kazan, 1857. 

4 Sorsky, St. Nil, Tvoreniya, St. Petersburg, 1863. 
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St. Maximus Capsocalyvitis, St. Theoleptus, St. Gregory Palamas, etc. 
St. Nilus of Sora did not found a school. After his death the Josephites 
destroyed the Nonpossessors alleging that they harboured heretical ten- 
dencies. In this struggle St. Maximus the Greek (1480-1556), a monk 
of Vatopedi, Mt. Athos, who brought Greek learning to Russia, suf- 
fered much. 


The Father of modern Russian contemplatives, Archimandrite Pai- 
sius Velichkovsky (1722-1794), like St. Anthony of Kiev and St. Nilus 
of Sora, was closely connected with Mount Athos. A Ukrainian and a 
graduate of the Kiev Theological Academy, Paisius became a monk in 
his own country and then in 1746 went to Mount Athos where he 
founded the Skete of St. Elias which still exists. In 1763 Paisius mi- 
grated to the Romanian Principality of Moldavia, where he was suc- 
cessively Abbot of Dragomirna, Sekul and Neamtu where at his death 
he left 700 monks. The translation of “Philokalia” from Greek into 
Slavonic, made by Paisius and published in Moscow in 1793 at the re- 
quest of Metropolitan Gabriel Petrov, of St. Petersburg and Nov- 
gorod, greatly influenced contemplative life in Russia.5 


The “Philokalia” is a collection of patristic and hesychast writ- 
ings concerning pure prayer and the monastic life. This collection was 
prepared on Mount Athos by Macarius, Metropolitan of Corinth (1731- 
1805), and St. Nicodemus the Haghios rite (1748-1809) who has been 
recently canonized. It was printed in Venice in 1782 and has 1207 pages 
in folio. The “Philokalia” is divided into two parts. The first includes 
the writings of Anthony the Great, Isaiah, Evagrius, Cassian, Mark, 
Hesychyius, John Damascene, Philemon, Theognost, Philotheus of Sinai, 
Elias and Theophanes. The second part contains treatises of Peter of 
Damascus, Simeon Metaphrast, Simeon the New Theologian, Nicetas 
Stephatos, Theoleptus, Nicephorus, Gregory of Sinai, Gregory Palamas, 
Callistus and Ignatius Xanthopulos, Callistus the Patriarch, Callistus 
Angelikudes, Callistus Cataphygiotes, Simeon of Thessaloniki, Mark of 
Ephesus and Maximus Kapsokalyvitis. Paisius Velichkovsky translated 
only 25 treatises out of 36. He named his collection “Dobrotolyubie” or 
“Love of Good.” Paisius also made some translations from Theodore 
Studit.¢ 


The “Dobrotolyubie” of Paisius rapidly spread throughout Russia. 
The great Russian mystic of the 19th century, canonized in 1904, St. 
Seraphim of Sarov (1759-1833), knew it and recommended it to his dis- 
ciples. St. Seraphim’s spirituality faithfully reflects that of Philokalia, 
particularly that of Simeon the New Theologian. St. Seraphim’s mysticism 
is a mysticism of joy and light.7 An even greater influence on the de- 
velopment of Russian Orthodox spirituality in the 19th century was ex- 
ercised by the Staretz of the Monastery of Optino. This Monastery 
founded at the beginning of the 15th century was suppresdsed by Peter 


5 Schiarchimandrite Paisii Velichkovsky, Journal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, Oct. 1954, 
pp. 53-59. 


6 Un moine de I'Eqlise D’Orient. La Priere de Jesus, Irenikon, 1947, 4me Trimestre, 
pp. 380-421. The article abounds in information, notes and bibliography on “Philokalia’’ 
and “Dobrotolyubie”. 


7 Dobbie-Bateman, Saint Seraphim of Sarov, London, 1936. 
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the Great in 1724. Then Bishop Philaret Amfiteatrov, of Kaluga, in 1821 
invited some disciples of Paisius to restore it. The Monastery of Optino 
became renowned throughout Russia from its Staretz or spiritual di- 
rectors, Fathers Leonid Nagolkin (1769-1841), Macarius Ivanov (1783- 
1860) and Ambrose Grenkov (1812-1891). Fr. Macarius published several 
of the Slavonic translations made by Paisius Velichkovsky. In this work 
he was assisted by a Russian philosopher Ivan Kyreevsky (1806-1856) 
and some monks. Altogether 16 titles were published. They include Bar- 
sanuphius the Great, John, St. Simeon the New Theologian, Theodore 
Studit, Maximus the Confessor, Isaac the Syrian, Thalus, Dorotheus, 
Mark, Orus, Isaiah. Most of these books were published in Slavonic, but 
some in Russian. The Monastery sent them free to the libraries of all 
Russian Theological Academies and Seminaries, to all Bishops and some 
clergy and to all Russian cenobitic Monasteries. All these books were 
published between 1846 and 1860.8 The Staretz of Optino directed sev- 
eral eminent Russians like N. Gogol, S. Shevirev, M. Pogodin, L. Kavelin, 
A. Norov, A. Muraviev, T. Filipov, G. Leontiev, C. Zedergolm, etc. F. Do- 
stoevsky, L. Tolstoy, V. Soloviev and V. Rozanov visited Staretz Ambrose. 
Dostoevsky tried to picture Staretz Ambrose as the Staretz Zosima in 
“Brothers Karamazov” and Vladimir Soloviev as the Staretz John in 
“Three Conversations.’”’ The Monastery of Optino was closed by the So- 
viet Government in 1923 and its last Staretz, Fr. Nectarius, died in 1928.9 


Although “Dobrotolyubie” of Paisius was republished in 1853-1855 
there was a great need to issue it in Russian. Another great Russian 
mystic, Bishop Theophanes Govorov (1815-1890) better known as Theo- 
phanes the Recluse performed this task. A graduate of the Kiev Theolo- 
gical Academy since 1841, the monk Theophanes was first professor or 
Rector of various Seminaries, then a missionary in the Holy Land and 
a chaplain in Constantinople, finally Rector of the St. Petersburg Aca- 
demy. Consecrated Bishop of Tambov in 1859, Theophanes was trans- 
ferred to Vladimir in 1863. Three years later he resigned and became a 
recluse in the Monastery of Vysh. During his 28 years as a recluse, Theo- 
phanes published several books on spiritual life. He produced in 1877 
the first Russian edition of ‘“Dobrotolyubie” in five volumes. This edi- 
tion was published by the Russian Monastery of St. Panteleimon on 
Mount Athos. There were three more editions of which the last ap- 
peared in 1913. Theophanes greatly enlarged the collection devoting, for 
instance, an entire volume to the writings of St. Theodore Studit. He 
omitted certain hesychast treatises which he considered to be liable to 
create a misunderstanding. In 1892 Theophanes published “The Ancient 
Monastic Rules of Pachomius the Great, Basil the Great, John Cassian 
and Benedict.” The Bishop-Recluse’s writings have all made a deep 
impression on those Russian monks, clergy and laity who were attracted 
to the contemplative life. Another Bishop, Ignatius Brianschaninov 
(1807-1867), a nobleman and Army officer before he became a monk, 
left six volumes of ascetical and mystical writings equally well read by 


8 Staretz Makarii Optinskii. Institut Sv. Vladimira, Harbin, 1940. 

9 Rymarenko, E. Vospominaniya ob Optinskom Startze ieromonakhe Nektarii, Pravo- 
slavnaya Zhizn, Jordanville, USA, May- Sept. 1954. 

10 Shabatin, I. N. Prof. Episkop Feofan Zatvornik i Eqo Dukhovnoe Nasledstvo, Journal 
Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, May 1948, pp. 43-45. Also Archimandrite Claudian, Preosvya- 
shenii Feofan, Vyshensky Zatvornik, Journal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, Jun. 1953, pp. 49-54. 
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Russians in search of perfection. When Ignatius resigned his commis- 
sion in 1827 and entered the Monastery of St. Alexander Svirsky there 
he met Fr. Leonid Nagolkin, the first Staretz of Optimo. Ignatius was 
afterwards Abbot of Sergievo near St. Petersburg and then Bishop in 
the Caucasus. The last six years of his life Ignatius lived in retire- 
ment in a Monastery in the diocese of Kostroma. The sources of Bishop 
Ignatius’ spirituality are as patristic as those of Theophanes. Paisius’s 
“Dobrotolyubie” greatly influenced Russian popular piety as that devo- 
tional classic “The Story of a Russian Pilgrim” clearly shows. This little 
book appeared in Kazan in 1884. The author is unknown. The Abbott 
of St. Michael’s Monastery in Kazan, Paisius (d. 1883), found the manu- 
script in possession of a monk on Mount Athos. The treatise was 
subsequently translated into many languages. It should not be supposed 
that Russian contemplatives only knew those Fathers who were in- 
cluded in “‘Dobrotolyubie.” Russian Theological Academies, some Mon- 
asteries as well as individual bishops and priests, edited, translated and 
published a good number of the Fathers as well. 


The Soviet Revolution of 1917 stopped the publication of practically 
all religious literature. Theological Academies and Seminaries and nearly all 
the Monasteries disappeared. Only since 1945 have new Theological Aca- 
demies and Seminaries come into being. There are now also between 
70 and 80 Monasteries and Convents in Russia, and some religious perio- 
dicals and books have appeared since 1944, but nothing is yet as it 
used to be. After the disappearance of Monasteries in the Soviet Union, 
Russian contemplative life still survived in some of the Monasteries 
abroad, principally in Valaam in Finland and on Mount Athos. The 
former, an ancient Russian Monastery, was much indebted for its great- 
ness to the Metropolitan Gabriel Petrov of St. Petersburg, who ar- 
ranged the publication of Paisius’ “Dobrotolyubie.’’ Monks from Optino 
introduced the Staretz method of spiritual direction into Valaam. In 
1936 the Monastery published a “Collection of articles on the Prayer 
of Jesus” and in 1938 “Talks on the Prayer of Jesus.” These books are 
based on “Dobrotolyubie” and the writings of Bishops Theophanes the 
Recluse and Ignatius Brianchaninov, as well as some other authors. I 
visited Uusi Valamo, where the Community now resides, in the summer 
of 1954. During the visit I had the privilege of several talks with its 
great mystic, Fr. Michael the Recluse, who is the most profound con- 
templative I have ever met in my life although I have visited over 100 
Monasteries of various nations, rites and rules. I have already pub- 
lished some articles about Fr. Michael and a book is to appear in due 
course. The spirituality of Fr. Michael is similar to that of St. Seraphim 
of Sarov and St. Simeon the New Theologian. It is a completely patristic 
spirituality.1 


Besides Valaam the old tradition still survives in the Russian Mon- 
asteries on Mount Athos, which I also visited in 1954. Since 1914 the 
great St. Panteleimon’s Monastery has ceased its publication of mysti- 
cal, ascetical and devotional books. Cut off from their recruiting grounds 


11 Bolshakoff, S. Fr. Michael, Recluse of Uusi Valamo, Russ. Orth. Journal, New York, 
USA, Dec. 1955. 
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in Russia, the Russian Monasteries on Mount Athos are in the process 
of dying out. There are still a few old monks of high spirituality. One 
Athonite monk, Archimandrite Sophronius Sakharov, has published in 
Paris in 1952 “Staretz Siluan,” the life and teaching of his spiritual di- 
rector on Mount Athos. The same Archimandrite also published in 1954 
in Paris “Des Fondements de l’Ascese Orthodoxe.” The “Messager” of 
the Exarchate of the Russian Patriarchate in Paris often publishes arti- 
cles of the Archimandrite and other contemporary scholars. The Rus- 
sian emigres published in Harbin, Manchuria in 1928, a small volume 
of extracts from ‘“Dobrotolyubie’” and in 1940 “Staretz Macarius of Op- 
tino.” The Russian emigre Community in Jordanville Monastery in U.S.A. 
also published various periodicals and other literature where tradi- 
tional Orthodox mysticism occupies the place of honour. People con- 
nected with St. Sergius’ Theological Institute in Paris have also pro- 
duced some patristic studies. In conclusion we can only state once 
again that all Russian modern mystics were brought up on the Fathers. 
They had no other source, either medieval Latin or modern Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, except in a very few and isolated cases.12 


Dr. S. Bolshakoff 


12 The influence of J. Arndt and J. Hall on Tikhon Zadonsky is studied by N. Goro- 
detsky in “Saint Tikhon Zadonsky. Inspirer of Dostoevsky’, S.P.C.K., London, 1951. 


WHY HAVE A CHURCH? 


hy not have a churchless Christianity? Why not have the moral 

teachings and some of the doctrines of the Christian faith with- 
out the headaches of an organized Church? It would be simpler. It would 
certainly be cheaper. Many people today claim to believe in a churchless 
Christianity. On many a street corner you can hear their arguments. 


Arguments Against the Church: First, they point to the hypocrites 
in the Church. They point to all the quarrels, the petty bickering and the 
narrow-minded jealousies which you sometimes find in organized religion. 
They point to the Church and remark that its work for social justice is 
so hampered by the faults and weakness of its members that it has be- 
come too feeble an instrument to bother with. They say that a man has 
a better chance of becoming a true Christian apart from all these quar- 
relsome and hypocritical people. 


In the second place, they condemn the physical surroundings in some 
churches. They point to the bad iconography, uncomfortable seats, long 
services and a generally stuffy atmosphere. Far better, they say, to go 
to the out-of-doors, to worship God amid fields and woods, to escape from 
the defilements of human beings, to find God on the golf course, on a sun- 
ny beach or on a park bench. 


Some Answers: The first argument is answered by the fact that 
good people are needed in the Orthodox Church. The Church cannot 
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possibly improve unless sincere and decent people give it their support. 
Moreover, even the hypocritical church members would be worse people 
if they never listened to the Ten Commandments, the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Precepts of the Church. The good person who stays out- 
side the Church would be a better person if he felt the regular impact 
of Christian teachings. The bad person inside the Church would be even 
worse if he were never exposed to these teachings. 


The second argument is answered by the fact that a personal and 
loving God is not easily found in the world of nature apart from the 
teachings of our Lord. We may feel the presence of God our Father while 
strolling down the beach or tramping through the woods, but we feel His 
presence only because we have first learned about Him through the teach- 
ings of the Church. Apart from the Church, walks on the beach or through 
the woods would not teach us much about the God whose love was made 
known to men by Jesus Christ. 


There is an even stronger case against those who have their “private 
religion,” but who shun the organized Church. Nine-tenths of these peo- 
ple are parasites. They do not profess to be agnostics; people who are 
unsure as to the existence of God. Nor are they atheists; people who deny 
that there is a God. Instead, they claim to believe in a personal God, 
whose presence they feel in the world of nature, whose companionship 
they seek. and to whom they occasionally pray. This conception of God 
did not come to men out of empty air. It did not come merely through 
gazing at sunsets or picking flowers. It came to men through Jesus Christ, 
and since the days of Christ it has come to men through the teachings 
of the Church. To claim to believe in a personal and fatherly God with- 
out bothering about the Church or its teachings is to live on borrowed 
canital. 


Most of those who shun the Church believe in the Christian moral 
teachings. The worth of the individual, the value of human freedom, the 
equality of all men, the principle that war is evil and that peace is good 
—all of these are Christian teachings considered essential for society. 
These teachings have their foundation in the Church. They are rooted 
in the Christian doctrine of God—that God is the Father of all men, 
that God regards man as His own child, and that every human soul is 
precious because it is dear to the God who made it. Without this basic 
teaching, the ethics of Christianity are like plants which have no roots 


Those who argue for a churchless Christianity give us no way in 
which to preserve the insights and teachings of our religious heritage. If 
the Church were disbanded and each of us simply had his own “private 
1eligion,” the teachings of Christianity would soon become confused, dis- 
sipated, lost. ‘Tne only reason we now have the prayers, the great music, 
the superb «*tistry of cloth and wood, and the moral teachinzs for men and 
nations which make up our religiovs heritage is becaus? the organized 
Church has preserved them down through the centuries. The Church 
is the treasury of man’s deepest insights into the reason for his existence 
and the meaning of history and our own times. Take away the treasury 
and the insights begin to vanish. 


Moral Code Not Enough: Watching his people sink deeper and deeper 
into the morass of anarchy and war, Jeremiah said: “My people have 
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committed two evils: they have forsaken God, the fountain of living 
waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water.” When the Hebrews grew indifferent to God and allowed their 
religious life to become cold, they entered the pathway to destruction. They 
tried to find substitutes for the worship of God—a moral code, for ex- 
ample, without the power of God behind it. But a moral code apart from 
the worship of Almighty God has little meaning. The Hebrews found 
that they had replaced the fountain of living waters with a broken cistern. 
Here in America a large proportion of our people are relying on broken 
cisterns. They are trying to preserve the ethics of Christianity apart from 
their source. They are trying to believe that the individual man is of 
infinite worth even though they no longer worship the God who made 
that individual. They are trying to believe in the brotherhood of man 
without paying much attention to the fatherhood of God. They are try- 
ing to believe in the things that make for world peace without believing 
actively in Christ, whose teachings alone are the source of lasting peace. 
This is a dangerous situation, because moral teachings are not enough by 
themselves. They grip men’s hearts only when they have behind them 
the power of a mighty faith in God. Without the power of such faith 
they are like broken cisterns that can hold no water. 


There is, indeed, much that can be said against the organized 
Church. Its buildings are sometimes ugly. Its services sometimes fail to 
feed men’s souls because of the use of a foreign tongue. Its members 
sometimes betray their Lord by living mean, selfish and hypocritical lives. 
Its human weakness is sometimes all too evident, while its divine com- 
mission is politely ignored. 


But without the organized Church the world would be a sorry place. 
Men cannot live long on borrowed capital. Men cannot drink long from 
a broken cistern. If our civilization is to survive at all, we must have 
the Church. If mankind is ever to win that bright new world for which 
we all so deeply long, it will have to be through the efforts of men and 
women banded together into a common organization, working in a com- 
mon cause. That organization is the Church, the army of God—the Or- 
thodox Church of Christ. 


R. M. H. 


1 


EXAPOSTEILARION FOR PASCHA 


In flesh as mortal thou didst sleep who art King and Lord; thou 
didst rise the third day, raising Adam from corruption, and destroying 


Death: Pascha incorruptable, Salvation of the world. 
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A Tneatise On Melchisedec 
WH 
by 
Platon,* Metropolitan of Moscow. 


Mee people desire to know who was Melchisedec, why he is figured 
as having had no father or mother, and consequently being of un- 
known genealogy. That I might satisfy such godly and praiseworthy de- 
sire, I felt it my duty to lay before you as briefly as possible, what I have 
been able to collect from the Holy Scriptures with regard to the history 
of Melchisedec. 


The Scripture makes mention of his name, from what I know, in 
three passages only. First, in Genesis 14:18; secondly, in Psalm 109:4; and 
thirdly, in Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. 


We read in Genesis that when Abraham, the Patriarch, was return- 
ing home victorious, Melchisedec (who in the same chapter is styled king 
of Salem and priest of the Most High God) went out to meet Abraham 
with bread and wine, blessed him, in his quality of priest of the Most 
High, and having invoked on him the eternal favour of the Almighty, 
thanked for him the God of Heaven and Earth. 


Abraham had shown to Melchisedec so great a respect for his having 
come out to meet him, that he offered him the tenth part of his spoils 
from the enemy, thus declaring beyond doubt how the priesthood exist- 
ed in the person of Melchisedec. The book of Genesis goes no further. 


Secondly. The prophet David mentions him very briefly in Psalm 
109, when foretelling, according to the Gospel, the advent of the Messiah, 
who besides being king according to the test—“The Lord shall send the 
rod of thy strength out of “Zion: rule thou in the midst of thine enemies,” 
—was to be also the priest, saying—‘“Thou art a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchisedec.” But the reason why it should be so does not yet 
appear. 


Thirdly. The Apostle Paul dwells more on Melchisedec in his Epistle 
to the Hebrews 5,6, and 7), wherein he finds a spirit worthy of him, 
and worthy of the heavenly wisdom in the person of Melchisedec, and in 
the similitude of his priesthood to that of Christ. 


* PLATON, Metropolitan of Moscow and all Russ, was born in the village Chashnikov, a 
suburban district of Moscow 29 June 1737. In the world his name was Peter Levshin. He 
received his theological training at the Seminary and Theological Academy of Moscow. 
In 1757 he was appointed professor of the Greek language and Rhetoric at the Academy 
and was also the catechist of the Academy. On the eve of the Dormition of the Holy 
Theotokos, in 1758, Peter Levshin was tonsured and took the name of Platon at Holy 
Trinity - St. Sergius Laura. In 1770 Platon was consecrated Archbishop of Tvor and in 1775 
was transferred to Moscow. In 1787 he became Metropolitan of Moscow, and passed away 
11 Nov. 1812. Metropolitan Platon distinguished himself as author of many books which 
were published in a series of 20 volumes in 1779-1807. His ‘History of the Church of 
Russia” is considered one of the greatest ever written. As a preacher he is held in such 
high esteem that his sermons are compared to those of St. John Chrysostom. His book, 
“The Orthodox Doctrine of the Apostolic Eastern Church or, a Compendium of Christian 
Theology” was translated into almost every European lanquage. 
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That we may understand the sense of the Apostle Paul, as well as 
comprehend better our subject, we must know, first, how Paul was ac- 
tuated when he wrote this epistle. He wrote it to the Hebrews, that is, to 
a nation that kept the law with the most fervent zeal, and not only the 
moral, which we ourselves do not reject, but also the ceremonial, the 
principal observances of which were the sacrifice of various animals, the 
priest preparing the burnt offering to God on the altar, and sprinkling 
the blood around it. The Jews defended such ceremonies with great 
obstinacy, and they would never believe that such would one day cease; 
it was, therefore, necessary that St. Paul should free them of this error, 
by proving to them, through the Old Testament, which they still follow- 
ed, that the sacrifices only served for a time, as also the priests who of- 
fered them, and consequently that the other concomitant ceremonies of 
the priesthood would all, in time, come to an end. Let us see how he 
writes to them. 


St. Paul agrees with the Jews that the priesthood has been ordain- 
ed of God, and that, having originated in Aaron, it was called the priest- 
hood according to Aaron. He agrees, moreover, that the Jews ought to 
offer sacrifices by the spilling of blood, according to the Divine ordinance; 
after which he proceeds to demonstrate to them how such sacrifices were 
not sufficient in themselves to propitiate God and to wash away sins, 
and to prove their temporary nature, adduces the following arguments:— 


1. The idea that the blood of animals, such as the goat or the calf, 
etc., is able to blot out sins, is repugnant to common sense, because sin 
being immaterial, cannot be extenuated by the washing of any liquid; it 
is, moreover, inconsistent with Divine majesty to require that the blood 
of an animal be spilled in order to have Divine justice changed into mercy. 
(Heb. 10:4). 


2. The inspired writings, held in equal veneration by the Jews, have 
foretold that the priesthood, and consequently all the ceremonies, would 
come to an end. Among the many passages of Scripture, the Apostle 
has taken the words of David—‘“Thou art a priest for ever, according to 
the order of Melchisedec.” The Jews themselves profess that this pas- 
sage, and almost the whole psalm, prefigures, through inspiration, the 
Messiah whom they expected. The very words alluded to attribute the 
priesthood to the Messiah, not according to the order and similitude of 
Aaron, which the Jews then had, but according to the order of Melchi- 
sedec, of whom they had but little notion. Hence the Apostle justly infers, 
that if the Holy Spirit intended the order according to Aaron to be per- 
manent, it would be superfluous to foreshadow the establishment of a 
new priesthood according to the order of Melchisedec. We cite the very 
words of the Apostle—“If, therefore, perfection were by the Levitical 
priesthood (for under it the people received the law), what further need 
was there that another priest should rise after the order of Melchisedec, 
and not be called after the order of Aaron?” (Heb. 7:11.) 


On the authority of such testimonies the Apostle proved that the 
Jewish priesthood was temporary, and that ceremonial sacrifice should 
give place, according to the words of the Holy Spirit, to a more perfect 
one, that is, to the priesthood according to Melchisedec. 


The Apostle accordingly proceeds to show how this eternal priest, 
according to the order of Melchisedec, is our Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
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that the resemblance of the priesthood of Melchisedec has been fully 
accomplished in Christ. He testifies the priesthood of Christ by His 
spiritual offering, in having become a pure sacrifice to God on the altar 
of the cross, that He might wash the sin off from our conscience, and 
teach us the true worship of the living God. 


The Apostle calls this priesthood eternal, 


1. Because it cannot give place to any other priesthood, there being 
no successor equal to Christ Jesus, that he might fulfill upon His priest- 
hood. 


2. Because the sacrifice one offers by means of this priesthood, has 
such power and efficacy, that our heavenly Father forgives by its merits 
all sin, when the proper application is made to Him; and as it is unneces- 
sary that this sacrifice should once more be offered, this priesthood must 
accordingly be eternal. 


3. Because all the other priests, being mortal men, cannot live eter- 
nally, and that Christ, being eternal, has the eternal priesthood. (Heb. 
7:24.) The Apostle, lastly, explained why the priesthood of Christ was 
according to the order of Melchisedec, and not according to Aaron. That 
all were priests is evident; but Christ is not only Priest, but King, govern- 
ing His Church spiritually. Melchisedec was equally priest and king, but 
Aaron was only priest, because the kingly dignity was in the tribe of 
Judah, and not in that of Levi. 


Christ’s priesthood did not consist in the offering of animal sacri- 
fices, and it is equally certain that Melchisedec also, in his priestly char- 
acter, never did the like, but the priesthood of Aaron required the burnt- 
offerings. 


The Scripture considers Melchisedec as a true priest, although he 
did not descend from the tribe of Levi, in which dwelt the priesthood of 
the Old Testament, as no one could enter its ranks except after proving 
his descent from the tribe of Levi. Likewise Christ, although called by 
the Holy Spirit a Priest according to the flesh, did not descend from the 
tribe of Levi, but from that of Judah, out of which none approached the 
altar. But Aaron was surely of the tribe of Levi; hence we see that even 
on this point there was no similitude between the two former priesthoods 
and that of Aaron. 


The Scripture makes no mention of the genealogy of Melchisedec, 
and everything relating to his ancestors is unknown. Hence we know not 
who was his father, his mother, or relatives—-when he was born, or when 
he died, and consequently it is easy to believe that he never had a father, 
or mother, or lineage, neither a beginning nor an end in his days. We 
are not, however, to infer from this that he was no man. We subjoin what 
St. Paul said of Melchisedec, and why the Scripture does not mention his 
pedigree 


Why the Scripture does not allude to Melchisedec’s Pedigree 


The Scripture makes no allusion to his pedigree for great reasons, 
and especially in order to prefigure in his person the similitude of the 
High Priest Jesus Christ, who, being God, has no genealogy, that is, neither 
a beginning nor an end; and in this respect Melchisedec resembles Christ. 
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The case is not so with Aaron, whose genealogy is explicitly stated in the 
Bible. 


Why Paul calls Melchisedec Fatherless, etc. 


The object of St. Paul in representing Melchisedec as having had 
neither father or mother, is to show, by no mention being made of Mel- 
chisedec’s genealogy, that there existed a priesthood not of the tribe of 
Levi, and how the priesthood of Jesus is eternal, although there is no 
point of contact between it and that of Levi; and thus to point out to 
the Jews that God ordained another priesthood, not of the tribe of Levi; 
consequently the priesthood of Aaron, which the Jews are supporting, 
must give place to the one ordained by God. 


Continuation of the Resemblance between Melchisedec and Christ 


We no where meet with anything like succession in the priesthood 
of Melchisedec, from which it may be inferred that his priesthood was 
limited in him, as Jesus Christ also had no successor in His priesthood, 
as Aaron had. 


The Scripture makes mention of only one priestly office of Melchi- 
sedec, that of having blessed Abraham, the believer, in his priestly qua- 
lity; likewise Christ accomplished only one act, that is, He offered himself a 
sacrifice to God, and by one offer He perfected all those whom He sancti- 
fied; but Aaron and his successors had need to offer daily sacrifices, first 
for themselves, and then for the sins of the people. 


Melchisedec’s priesthood was superior to, and more dignified than 
that of Aaron, forasmuch as Abraham had not only the blessing of Mel- 
chisedec as a priest, but also gave him the tenth part of the enemy’s spoil, 
and thus showed him the honour due to his priesthood. Now as Abraham 
was the Patriarch of the Jewish nation, from whom descended Levi, the 
senior of Aaron’s priesthood, we must say that Levi has been blessed by 
Melchisedec, with all his descendants from the priesthood of Aaron, in 
the person of his forefather Abraham, who, as a token of priesthood, of- 
fered him the tenth part of the spoil, or the tithe. Thus we see that Mel- 
chisedec’s priesthood was equal in its supremacy then with the priesthood 
of Jesus Christ, whose consummation was in fact superior to and more 
effective than all the burnt-offerings of Aaron together. 


From what has been hitherto said, as well as from other passages 
which, for brevity’s sake, we forego, the Apostle Paul infers that Aaron’s 
priesthood must have an end in the eternal priesthood of Christ, and con- 
sequently that the ceremonial law should also have an end, as depending 
on Aaron’s priesthood; since, according to the Apostle, “the priesthood 
being changed, there is made of necessity a change also of the law.” (Heb. 
pit OL 


From this brief treatise, according to the measure of grace received 
of God, we may see why Melchisedec is styled as having had neither fath- 
er nor mother, etc., and at the same time reverently admire the unsearch- 
able mysteries of the Christian religion. 

N. Yo. O. 
(Gr. Arch.) 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF LVOYV 


On the afternoon of 12 December 1955, our group was sche- 
duled to be received by the Most Reverend Pancratius, Archbishop 
of Lvov and Ternopol. He was the third Orthodox hierarch to oc- 
cupy the cathedra of Lvov since the re-union of the Uniates in 1946. 


As we have mentioned before, the first Orthodox prelate 
of Lvov after the return of the so-called Greek Catholics to the 
bosom of Mother Church was Archbishop Macarius. Actually, how- 
ever, he was bishop of Lvov for a short time before the Uniates 
voted to return to their ancestral fold. The Most Reverend Maca- 
rius was born 17 September 1884 in the province of Kholm. Michael 
Oksijuk, his lay name, finished the Kholm seminary in 1907 and 
then entered the Kiev Theological Academy where he studied four 
years. He was such a brilliant student at this school of higher 
learning that, after graduation, in 1911, he became a professorial 
stipendiate for the chair of the history of ancient Christian letters 
(Byzantinology and Patrology). The following year he became 
Decentus of the chair of history. In 1914 he defended his disser- 
tation for the degree of Magister of Theology on St. Gregory of 
Nyssa and continued on as professor of the Kiev Academy until 
it was clesed in 1922. In those days most of the professors of the 
Orthodox Academies (higher schools of theological learning) in 
Russia were laymen—among them the stars of Orthodox theology. 
While teaching at the Academy, Prof. Michael Oksijuk also lec- 
tured at St. Vladimir’s University in Kiev (1918-1920) and, when 
the University was transformed into the higher Institute of Nation- 
al Enlightenment, he taught a course in ancient history (1920-22). 
Thus, for eleven vears, Prof. M. Oksijuk nurtured the older “aca- 
demic” youth. But Providence desired that the professor be ac- 
quainted with yvounger school children as well—that his experience 
as a “teacher” be complete and rounded. From 1922 until 1933, 
again eleven years, Prof. M. Oksijuk taught in various Kievan se- 
condary schools—teaching Ukrainian, Russian, and German lan- 
guages, and cultural history. Also from 1926 to 1933 he worked as 
the eldest learned scholar at the library of the Academy of Science. 
From 1933 he changed to another type of work connected with 
village administration. During the Nazi occupation of the Ukraine, 
Prof. M. Oksijuk returned to scholarly work at the library of the 
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Academy of Science. After the tragic loss of his wife, the com- 
panion of his life—a German automobile driver ran her down—he 
became a priest. At first Archpriest M. Oksijuk served the Church 
of the Protection of the B.V.M. located in the Podol section of Kiev; 
later he was connected with the Kiev-Podol church of St. Demet- 
rius. His consecration, as we mentioned before, took place at the 
Theophany Patriarchal Cathedral in Moscow on 22 April 1945 and 
he arrived in Lvov a few days before Pascha of that same year. 
At first he lived in the rectory of the church of St. George the Les- 
ser (called the “Lesser” to distinguish it from the Lvov cathedral 
which was also called St. George) located on the former Franciscan 
St. (now Korolenko St.), but was later given a villa near the church. 
Bishop Macarius celebrated Divine Service at St. George’s church 
every Sunday and Holyday until the re-union of the Uniates, at 
which time he moved into the residence connected with the Cathed- 
ral of St. George. 

Archbishop Macarius’ first celebration of Divine Service at 
the cathedral took place on 9 March and 10 March 1946 when he 
con-celebrated with other Orthodox bishops in connection with the 
Sober at which the Uniate “Greek Catholics” voted to return to 
Orthodoxy. His enthronization on the cathedra of Lvov took place on 
24 March 1946, at which time he was presented with the keys of 
the Cathedral. In the sermon preached on that occasion by Father 
Gabriel Kostelnik, it was mentioned that the Uniate clergy had been 
divided into two groups—those who desired a return to. their 
ancestral Faith, and those who wished to remain with the Papacy 

but the preacher stressed that the Faithful ought to follow the 
group, comprised of 80°, of the clergy, which was leading the way 
toward the resurrection of the Galician people. 

As a preacher Archbishop Macarius was second to none and 
he hardly ever allowed an opportunity to preach slip by. He spoke 
Ukrainian with the Galician accent perfectly and he was greatly 
loved and respected by the Faithful who listened avidly to his ex- 
position of the Faith. His work on the Lvov cathedra was a most 
trying task—requiring much tact, learning, authority, personal 
charm, and influence—in view of the fact that the Latinized rite 
with its Romanist cults of the Sacred Heart, etc., had to be ex- 
purged in the general process of bringing the diocese back to its 
pristine Orthodox state. The Archbishop’s work was greatly in- 
creased when a few years later he was put in temporary charge 
of the Uzhgorod diocese which also soon became Orthodox. At the 
present time, he is Metropolitan of Warsaw and Poland, having 
been “lent” to the Polish Autocephalous Church which was short of 
suitable candidates for its Metropolitan see, and which requested 
the Moscow Patriarchate for such a candidate. He was enthroned 
as head of the Polish Orthodox Church on 8 July 1951. 

The second Orthodox bishop of Lvov, one whom Divine Pro- 
vidence permitted to occupy the cathedra for a brief time only, 
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was the Most Reverend Archbishop Photius. Born Boris Alexand- 
rovich Topiro on 28 January 1884 in the Ukrainian province of 
Dnepropetrovsk, where his father was a railroad station master, 
he was a graduate of the Petersburg Theological Academy where 
he studied under Bishop Sergius Stragorodsky (later Patriarch). 
After pedagogical work of various sorts, he received the monastic 
tonsure and soon was consecrated to the episcopacy, occupying 
the cathedras of Krasnodar (in the Kuban), Orlov, and Odessa. In 
1945-46 he travelled rather extensively in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and France on ecclesiastical business. From 1949 until 1952 he 
was Archbishop of Lithuania and Vilna being, at the same time, 
Exarch for Western Europe. He was appointed Archbishop of 
Lvov and Ternopol on 1 February 1952, where he arrived on 18 
February. Before this, the Lvov diocese had been administered for 
almost eight months by Bishop Hilarion of Mukachev and Uzhgorod. 
Archbishop Photius barely had time to acquaint himself with his 
new eparchy when he died unexpectedly in the hospital on 20 
August 1952 of an embolism of the pulmonary artery. He had 
administered the eparchy a litthke more than six months. He was 
buried on 23 August under the main altar of the Cathedral in a 
specially prepared crypt. 

The third Orthodox Bishop of Lvov, and the one we were to 
visit, was Archbishop Pancratius. This kind and sympathetic pre- 
late—before his monastic tonsure, Peter Iosipovich Kashperuk 
was born 24 November 1890 in the Kamenetz-Podo!sk province in 
the family of a deacon. At an early age he developed a desire to 
serve in the Lord’s vineyard. At the age of twenty, after finishing 
the local schools, the youth heeded to the Lord’s call to follow af- 
ter Him and he entered the brotherhood of the Pochaev-Dormition 
Laura. Living in the Laura’s holy places, under the protection of 
the Theotokos and the intercessions of the Venerable Job, Hegu- 
men and Wonderworker of Pochaev, he spent 36 vears of his life 
in the quietude of the monastic cell undergoing various monastic 
obediences—from humble novice to the leader of the great monastic 
brotherhood, the “Namestnik.” While a hieromonk, he finished 
his theological studies at the Kremenetz Theological Seminary. Fol- 
lowing this he labored for a long while as instructor in the theo- 
logical school and as overseer of pastoral courses at the Pochaev 
Laura. 


The long years of his spiritual and administrative experience 
came to the attention of Patriarch Alexis and in 1946 Archiman- 
drite Pancratius was called to higher hierarchical service, being 
consecrated Bishop of Kamenetz-Podolsk and Proskurovsk by the 
Metropolitan-Exarch John of Kiev. In 1948 Bishop Pancratius was 
transferred to the Volyn-Roven eparchy where he remained until 
his translation to Lvov where he was enthroned on 7 December 
1952. He was now created an Archbishop and once again became 
connected with the Pochaey Laura: this time as Sacerdotal-Archi- 
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mandrite. About six months after our trip to Lvov, by decree of 
the Sacred Synod and Patriarch, Archbishop Pancratius was again 
translated to his former cathedra of Volyn-Roven (on 24 July 
1956), while Bishop Palladius of that see was transferred to Lvov. 
Archbishop Pancratius celebrated his last Liturgy in Lvov on 19 
August 1956 before leaving to his new see city of Lutsk in Volyn. 


* *& 


THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL PALACE 

Our group arrived at the archiepiscopal residence of the pre- 
lates of Lvov at 3:00 P.M. As we entered the fine old building 
where the bishops lived, we saw at once that this was a real palace 
the type loved by Uniate and Roman Catholic hierarchs. The 
building was a huge rambling structure built in the same baroque 
stvle as the Cathedral near which it stood——being scparated by a 
court. On the first floor were some offices and we saw several fe- 
mate secretaries at work. Ascending the stair-case to the second 
floor, we soon were greeted by the Archbishop who gave us his 
blessing and immediately made us feel at home. We were intro- 
duced to him and he welcomed us to Lvov and begged us to feel 
free to acquaint ourselves with everything that might interest us 

in the ecclesiastical life of his eparchy. 
Archbishop Pancratius took us on a tour of the spacious old 
episcopal dwelling. We saw his private chapel with its fairly new 





At entrance to the offices of the Archiepiscopal Palace: Front row, 1. to r. Archpriest Vla- 
dimir Imshennik, The Dean of Lvov city churches — Archpriest Dimitri Semchishin, Fr. 
Dzvonchik, Archbishop PANCRATIUS, Frs. Kovalchuk and Abramtsov. Back row, l. to r. 
— Joseph Feodorovich Oksiuk, Private secretary to the Archbishop - Boris Alexandrovich 
Tsikutsky, Archpriest Nicholas Bazhanov (Moscow), and Vitaly V. Zaitseff. 
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icons painted in a sort of “modern” Byzantine tradition cultivated 
by the last Uniate hierarch of Lvov, Metropolitan Shepticky. The 
small iconostasis was made in the Hutsula style of hand carving 
and inlaid work. From the windows of the chapel we had a fine 
view of the orchard and grounds belonging to the Cathedral estate 
which was situated on a mound not far from the center of the 
city. We visited the large meeting hall apparently used in former 
days for sessions of the Uniate Chapter of Canons. On the walls 
hang the portraits of all of the former Uniate bishops of Galicia 
and Bielorussia—from ordinary diocesan bishops to cardinals. One 
notices that the portraits of the earlier Uniates made them look al- 
most Orthodox in their dress, with the Eastern Mandvyas, etc. Later 
prelates resembled Latin bishops more in each succeeding portrait, 
with their shaven faces, Western dress, and other minutiae. We 
were shown Metropolitan Shepticky’s bedroom with his portrait 
still hanging there and everything about as it was. The Archbishop 
showed us some of the many gifts he had received from various 
parts of his extensive Archdiocese. In his private study the Arch- 
bishop presented each of us with gifts in memory of our visit: an 
album of pictures of the Pochaev Laura, a beautiful hand-em- 
broidered zone or girdle to be worn over a cassock, and other 
things. 


After our inspection of the palatial residence, we sat down 
to a dinner, given in our honor by the Archbishop, in one of the 
dining rooms of the building. Present at the meal besides the new 
friends we had acquired at the airport, was A. A. Vishnevsky, local 
representative of the Council for Affairs of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Unlike some of the dour and staid representatives of this 
Council whom we had met elsewhere and were still to meet, this 
one was quite jovial and friendly and seemed well-liked by the 
local churchmen. Anatoly Andreevich Vishnevsky welcomed us to 
Lvov on behalf of the civil authorities and frankly admitted that 
he was unhappy because we would see much new construction 
dedicated to religion. The dinner table was covered with every sort 
of fish, with various wines, and delicious Lvov-brewed beer of very 
light texture. Our friends were congenial and we spent some 
friendly hours together. The Archbishop spoke toe us about his 
happiness at seeing contacts established between workers of the 
Orthodox Church in the New World and those of his eparchy. He 
was especially glad to welcome us from far-off America because 
there were so many immigrants from Galicia and the Western 
Ukraine there. Father Joseph Dzvonchik thanked the gracious 
hierarch for his sincere words and hospitable reception. A wonder- 
ful speech, sprinkled with a lot of humor and wit, was made by 
the Dean, Father Archpriest Demitrius Semchishin, and traced 
some of the tributations which our Church faced here. The friend- 
ly conversation with our Lvov friends flowed for quite a while and 
it was fairly late in the evening when we left to return to our hotel. 
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ROAD TO KREMENETZ 


The next morning, 13 December, about 11:00 A. M., accom- 
panied by our Lvov friends, we left the city of Lvov to visit the 
famous Dormition Laura of Pochaev, located about 175 kilometers 
from Lvov. Our route took us along the new Lvyov-Kiev superhigh- 
way through Busk, Brody to Radzivilov, where we left the wide 
highway, turned right and travelled through Kamenka to Kreme- 
netz where we stopped to visit the old convent located here. We 
drove in two ZIM automobiles, one of which belonged to the Lvov 
Archdiocese and was driven by the Archbishop’s chauffeur (also 
a camera enthusiast to whom we are indebted for many photo- 
graphs of our trip to Lvov); while the other was a_ private car 
hired out for the duration of our stay. 


The road east from Lvov was superb and wide enough for 
four cars abreast. It had a well-maintained asphalt surface. There 
seems to be no speed limit in the U.S.S.R. except through villages 
and our cars could roll along at just about any speed that suited 
the drivers. We encountered very little traffic except an occasional 
truck and, now and then, a horse-drawn cart. The trucks are 
olive-drab and look like our army trucks. We noticed that the auto- 
mobiles we rode in were equipped with a red light on the dash- 
board to indicate overheating and whenever it lighted up the driver 
would stop and open vents in front of the radiator until the motor 
cooled off. Usually these vents work automatically, except when 
the light turns red, then it is a sign of not operating. They use 
no antifreeze in the radiators. He would then stop and again close 
the vent—repeating the process over and over. 


On the rather long trip to Kremenetz and Pochaev, East of 
Lvov, we passed many villages and towns with their cute little 
log cottages, invariable Culture Club,-and Orthodox church. These 
latter seemed to be in excellent condition, the ones closer to Lvov 
being of brick or stone, those further away, across the old frontier 
in Volyn, constructed of wood or mortar or stone gleaming with 
fresh coats of whitewash. We stopped for a minute to photograph 
the village church in Ozhidovo near Lyoy and snapped a few others 
through the automobile windshield. Across the old border, in Vo- 
lyn, Father Kovalchuk, took a phetograph of a stone church on 
the readside built in traditional architecture of this region. One could 
readily tell when the old border was crossed by the architectural 
style of the church. The former Uniate edifices were usually sur- 
mounted by a single dome—the entire roof forming the dome; 
while in Volyn, where the population had never been Uniate, the 
church roof was made differently, usually with a tent-shaped roof 
and numerous cupolas topped by triple-bar crosses. We did not see 
a single ex-Uniate church with a triple-bar cross—probably because 
the Uniate churchmen forbade its use, as a symbol of Orthodoxy. 
Many of the towns through which we passed had suffered consider- 
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A VILLAGE CHURCH IN VOLYN. 


able damage during the past war. They were all now rebuilt. Here 
and there we noticed closed Latin churches, a rarity in this area, 
explainable by the fact that most of the Poles who frequented these 
churches were moved to other parts—to Poland—-and there are 
not any Roman Catholics left to support churches in the outlaying 
regions. 

In the historic town of Dubno, about 50 kilometers from 
Pochaev, and where we turned off the main road, there are the 
ruins of a Fifteenth Century monastery. This town, immortalized 
by Gogol in his “Taras Bulba,” has flowing through it the River 
Ikva, on the banks of which stood the ancient monastery of the 
Holy Cross. Here St. Job of Pochaev lived for 22 vears. This old 
cloister was originally built by the very pious Prince Konstantine 
Ostrozhky and it was noted for its beautiful religious paintings. 
In the last war when the Nazis were retreating before the face of 
the advancing Red Army, the town of Dubno was divided between 
both forces for a month and one half in 1944. In the course of 
the violent fighting which took place here, the Germans totally 
destroyed the old cloister and now nothing remains of it but a few 
half-ruined walls on one of which, miraculously enough, a_bea- 
utiful painting of the Theotokos was preserved (the Sanctuary wall). 


Travelling rapidly on the narrower asphalt road from Dub- 
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no to Kremenetz, through scenic countryside with its white-wash- 
ed churches, passing an occasional truck or horse-drawn cart astride 
which usually was a farmer dressed in a heavy fur coat, we soon 
entered the old city of Kremenetz nestling among snow-covered 
hills. In the town we saw steeples and domes of various churches. 
Driving along the wide asphalt road through town, we were struck 
by the lack of traffic—only a few trucks were to be seen, and a 
few people ambling on the streets of this quiet provincial town. 
Around 2:00 P.M. we drove up to the Theophany Convent, located 
near the base of a high hill on the edge of town, setting on a hillock 
up off the right side of the road which continues on to Pochaevy. 
Driving up the incline leading to the Convent, we left our cars in 
the small square before the Convent’s gates and entered the cloist- 
ers where we were greeted by the sisters. They were rather happily 
surprised at our appearance for they had apparently not known of 
our visit in advance. The trip to Pochaevy from Lvov is usually by 
another route (which we took on the return trip to Lvov) and we 
had taken a round-about road in order to make this stop in his- 
toric old Kremenetz, as well as to look up an elderly priest who 
was an acquaintance of Fr. Dzvonchik. He was not at home, but 
came to visit with us in Pochaev on the following day. 
THE KREMENETZ THEOPHANY CONVENT 

During its history of more than 300 years, the Kremenetz 
Theophany Convent has endured much grief and taxing times and 
has drunk many bitter draughts from the cup of life. But also in its 
long historical past it has been a source of strength for faithful 
Orthodox people in the face of Polish-Latin oppression, and it gave 
them hope in the eventual triumph of Orthodoxy in those parts. 

The town of Kremenetz figured early in Russian history. 
Prince Daniel of Galich built a fortress and a monastery here in 
the Thirteenth Century. The place also was prominent in fight- 
ing between ‘he Poles and Russians in the Fifteenth Century. The 
present mouastery (convent) was not founded on the spot it now 
occupies. It began its existence about a kilometer to the East on 
a high mound near a Latin church. Its founders were Orthodox 
inhabitants of Volyn and its traditional date of founding is set at 
1636. About a hundred years before the monastery was establish- 
ed, the Latins had transformed a wooden Orthodox church into a 
Roman Catholic church and Latin Franciscans arrived here in 
1606, building a large stone Latin edifice in place of the wooden 
structure in 1631. During all this time the Roman Catholics, using 
every means, tried to convert the Orthodox to their religion. They 
were not very successful, however, and in 1630 a stone Uniate 
church was built in the town and the Uniates tried their hand at 
subverting the Orthodox—-with more success apparently. 


In an endeavour to preserve the Orthodox Faith from the 
attacks of the enemy, a group of pious Orthodox organized those 
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people who had been faithful to Orthodoxy into a group for the 
defense of the Faith. With the blessing of the Kievan Metropoli- 
tan Peter Mogila, in 1636 this group built an Orthodox church in 
Kremenetz and founded the Theophany monastic brotherhood. 
That same year they started the Kremenetz Theophany Confrater- 
nity with a school and a hospital. But it was found to be not 
enough simply to celebrate Divine Service and to preach, the print- 
ed word also was needed to serve in the defense of the Faith and 
to instruct the Faithful. Thus a printing plant was set up at the 
monastery. Several important works were published here, among 
them Sylvester Kosov’s book, Instruction in the Sacraments. By 
1650, however, the Jesuits and Uniate Basilians forced the press 
to close down. 


Receiving some contributions from various benefactors, in 
1644 the monastery was enabled to do more building and to add 
more land to its holdings, thus insuring a steady income to assist 
in the battle against the Uniates. Though the Theephany monas- 
tery, and the Confraternity as well, did much in favor of Ortho- 
doxy, the battle was most uneven, for the strength of the Latin 
clergy, supported by the Polish nobility, grew daily and the monas- 
tery and Confraternity could not summon up the same amount of 
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energy which motivated the richer and more powerful Confrater- 
nities in the Ukraine and Lithuania. 

The position of the monastery grew more critical with the 
large influx in 1701 of Jesuits—the worst enemies of Orthodoxy 

who settled in the Uniate church of the Holy Spirit, practically 
alongside the Orthodox monastery. The Jesuits soon became mas- 
ters of Kremenetz and through their efforts the monastery and all 
pertaining to it was closed down. In 1725, in the nintieth year of 
its existence, it was turned into a Uniate Basilian monastery. In 
1807 the monastery buildings were taken over for a Polish Lyceum 
and the monastery itself was moved to other buildings (now oc- 
cupied by the Theophany Orthodox Convent). 

These buildings, in the northern part of the town, comprise 
a large stone church and a two-story stone structure built in 1760 
for the “Reformatist” Roman Catholic monastic erder who, in 
1807, were transferred elsewhere. The Basilians occupied these 
buildings until 1839 in which year, as a consequence of the re- 
union of the Uniates of those lands with the Orthodox Church, the 
monastery was returned to the Orthodox deprived a long while be- 
fore of their buildings. The newly acquired church remained an in- 
dependent parish church until 1865 when an Orthodox monastery 
was again re-established and attached to the Zagaetzky Monastery 
of St. John the Merciful. In 1873 it became altached to the Der- 
man Monastery. At that time its Superiors were the vicar bishops 
of the Volyn diocese holding the title “Bishop of Ostroz” and late 
“of Kremenetz.” These resided at the Kremenetz monastery. 

The Theophany-St. Nicholas Cenfraternity was organized 
here in 1880 to serve the needs of the Orthodox Church in Kreme- 
netz and environs, which was formerly a_ pest-hole of Latinism 
and Polanization. The Confraternity labored in behalf of the Or- 
thodox Church, confirming and strengthening the local inhabitants 
in the Faith and uprooting the remnants of Romanism and Uniat- 
ism in that region. 

Between 1921 and 1939, when this region was part of Po- 
land and was in the jurisdiction of the Orthodox Church of Poland 
headed by Metropolitan Dionysius, the ruling bishop of Volyn dwel- 
led in the Theophany monastery, had his consistory here, and ran 
a seminary here. All of this gave the monastery a diocesan signi- 
ficance. Also in these years, along with the Pochaev Laura, it bat- 
tled for its existence from the encroaches of the cleric-ridden Pol- 
ish officials who tried to take over the monastery on the grounds 
that it had once been used by the Basilians. The Latin episcopate 
of Poland wanted the monastery turned over to either the Uniates 
or the Latins. Fortunately this did not occur. During the Nazi 
occupation of Volyn, the monastery remained faithful to Ortho- 
doxy and preserved its unity with the Russian Orthodox Church. 

In order that the ancient cloister be properly kept up and to 
mend the monastic life within it, at the petition of Archbishop 
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ancratius, the Patriarch and Sacred Synod decreed on 27 Janu- 
ary 1953 to transform the male monastery into a women’s con- 
vent. The small number of monks were assigned to various other 
monasteries in the Lvov eparchy while the nuns of the St. Nicho- 
las Convent of Obychi in the Ternopol province were transferred 
to the Theophany monastery which now became a convent. The 
nun Zoe (Kharkevich) was appointed Superior of the convent by 
Archbishop Pancratius on 2 March 1953. Upon her was laid the 
complicated task of transferring the fifty sisters to their new 
home. The nuns worked like bees in the orchard and gardens, 
and in various types of needle work and sewing, all of which brought 
a return for their labors. In order not to walk almost a kilometer 
for water, the sisters rebuilt a long-abandoned artesian well on 
the conventual grounds. The most necessary repairs of the build- 
ings were altended to and gradually materials were stock-piled 
for the complete renovation of the churches and living quarters. 
The lack of sufficient funds made their progress slow in this direc- 
tion until 1954 when a generous grant from the Patriarchate made 
it possible to start a program of capital renovation on the con- 
ventual churches and bell-tower. 


The Theophany Convent in Kremenetz has three churches: 
the large Catholicon dedicated to the Feast of Theophany, founded 
at the same time the monastery was; a very large church dedicated 
to St. Nicholas (used as a parish church); and a church of St. 
John the Baptist. Among the sacred things especially revered at 
the Convent are: 1) An icon of the Theotokos called “Joy to all 
Suffering.” This icon is quite ancient, but its origins are lost in 
the remote past. It is considered a “wonderworking” icon by the 
local inhabitants; 2) An icon of the Great Martyr Panteleimon, 
with a particle of his relics; and 3) an icon of St. Nicholas together 
with myrrh (manna) from his tomb. This icon was brought here 
by the sisters from the Obychi Convent. 


The sisters showed us the churches and their highly prized 
belongings. We saw that some work of renovation was in progress. 
We venerated the “wonderworking” icon of the Theotokos. We 
also saw the former diocesan offices, and library, visited the sisters’ 
living quarters and looked into one of the cells. Everything was 
neat and clean; the nuns’ cells were immaculate. The cells contain 
a bed, a chest of drawers, a writing desk, some prayer books and 
icons and, of course, potted flowers in the windows. The rooms 
were not overly austere but neither were they what a sophisticated 
woman of the world would inhabit. It is amazing what the nuns 
have managed to do in a short while. The Convent is a spot of 
beauty—-marred somewhat only by some exterior mortar work 
which no doubt has already been attended to. The nuns are re- 
spected and liked by the towns’ people. Devout monastic services, 
beautiful singing, the cleanliness of the churches attract the towns- 
folk. Materially, the well-worked gardens and well-cared-for or- 
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chards which yield bountiful harvests manage to keep the nuns 
in the necessities of life. 


We also visited the quarters of Father Hegumen Hierotheus 
(John Ignatievich Jermak in the world), the Chaplain of the Con- 
vent. He offered us tea and fruit and presented us with some token 
gifts. The apples were those grown on the Convent grounds, large 
winter variety and tasty. At the present time there are 60 nuns at 
the Convent. The Mother Superior is Hegumenia Animaisa. There 
are quite a few young nuns and novices here and, as a matter of 
fact, none of the nuns seemed very old. 


There are six other Orthodox churches in Kremenetz, among 
them the St. Nicholas Catholicon (Sobor) which stands in the 
central portion of town, at the base of Boni Hill, and which is 
visible from all over the city. In comparison to the large hill the 
church does not seem big, but it is the second largest church in 
town after the Convent. It faces on to the main street of town. 
Another church here is that of the Nativity of the Theotokos na 
Tunikakh in the scuthern part of town where, besides an old church 
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buried in a forest of Linden trees, there is a new edifice construct- 
ed in the 1930’s and consecrated in 1938. 


METROPOLITAN ALEXIS GROMADSKY 


Also within the grounds of the Kremenetz Convent we visit- 
ed and photographed the tiny chapel built over the grave of the 
late Metropolitan Alexis Gromadsky who had been murdered in 
1943 during the Nazi occupation. The Most Reverend Alexis had 
been on the Volyn cathedra since 1934 and for most of this time 
had resided at Kremenetz. When the war began between Germany 
and the Soviet Union on 22 June 1941 and the Nazi armies overran 
the Ukraine, a group of hierarchs headed by Metropolitan Alexis 
took upon themselves the administration of ecclesiastical matters 
in the occupied Ukraine. The Ukrainian Autonomous Orthodox 
Church was created—in principle subject to the Moscow Patriar- 
chate, but calling itself autonomous since it was divided from Mos- 
cow by the war front. 


At the end of 1941, however, a discordant chord appeared 
in the Orthodox Church life of that region. Bishop Polycarp Si- 
korsky of the Polish Church, together with a group of extremely 
nationalistic Ukrainian laymen and _ clergy, asked Metropolitan 
Dionysius of Warsaw to allow the consecration of new bishops 
for the creation of a Ukrainian Autocephalous Ghurch in opposi- 
tion to the already active Autonomous Church. Bishop Sikorsky 
was motivated by his refusal to be subject to Metropolitan Alexis 
Gromadsky because he claimed never to have recognized the juris- 
diction of the Moscow Patriarchate and to have never left the juris- 
diction of Metropolitan Dionysius. This, however, was not entirely 
the truth. In the Spring of 1941, in the city of Lutsk, he had par- 
ticipated in the co-consecration of Archimandrite Benjamin Novit- 
sky together with the Exarch of the region sent from Moscow, Met- 
ropolitan Nicholas Jarushevich (now Metropolitan of Krutitsy and 
Kolomna). His participation in the consecration is in itself com- 
municatio in sacra with the Moscow Patriarchate. However, Metro- 
politan Dionysius blessed the holding of the consecrations and 
thus became involved in the general ecclesiastical confusion which 
followed. It is difficult to ascertain the real reasons for Metropoli- 
tan Dionysius’ decision to interfere in the affairs of another regional 
Church. He probably endeavored to ensure his influence in church 
matters in occupied Russia through the UAPTs (commonly used 
initials of the “Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church). Such 
influence would not have been possible through the Autonomous 
Church headed by Metropolitan Alexis Gromadsky. 


It is interesting to note that even such a plainly outspoken 
Ukrainian nationalist as Bishop Hilarion Ogienko (now in Canada) 
refused to participate in the consecration of the Ukrainian bishops, 
and these would not have taken place without the “Muscovite” 
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Archbishop Alexander Inozemtzev who was ordered to co-conse- 
crate with Bishop Sikorsky by M. Dionysius. The consecration of 
the first hierarchs of the UAPTs took place from 8 to 10 February 
1942 in the city of Pinsk. These were Nicanor Abramovich and 
Igor Guba—both widowed parish priests of the Volyn diocese. In 
May and June of that same year other consecrations took place 
this time “with the blessing of the Holy Synod of the Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church.” 


The first autocephalist hiararchs Nicanor and Igor arrived 
in Kiev in February of 1942 and began their activities immedi- 
ately. Unceasing ordinations took place of those seeking the Priest- 
hood. There are many cases on record of deacons of the Lipkovsky 
“ordination” being received into the UAPTs in their existing “rank” 
and immediately being ordained priests. By the Summer of 1942 
the hierarchs of the UAPTs occupied the following cathedras 
(more or less parallel with the sees of the Autonomous Church): 
Kiev-—-Abp Nicanor Abramovich; Ekaterinoslay—Abp Gennadius 
Shiprikevich; Uman—Abp Igor Guba; Nikolaev-—-Abp Michael Kho- 
roshij; Elizavetgrad—-Bp Vladimir Maletz; Melitopol—Bp Sergius 
Okhotenko; Lubna—Bp Sylvester Gaevskij; Perejasiav—-Abp Msti- 
slav Skrypnik; Rovno—Bp Platon Artemjuk; and Dubno—Bp Vja- 
cheslay Lyzovskij. 


Of these hierarchs, Gennadius, Igor, Michael, Vladimir, and 
Mstislav are all in Canada or the United States, belonging to va- 
rious Autocephalist jurisdictions. Bishop Vjacheslav, upon coming 
to this country, joined the Leontyite Metropolitanate and received 
a new consecration. He died as Bishop of Pittsburgh in 1952. 


If one sets aside the violation of the 3lst Apostolic Canon 
which forbids the “erection of another altar” on a foreign Regional 
Church’s territory, these consecrations are by no means blameless 
from still another canonical point of view. It can be confirmed 
without a doubt, i.e., that Bp Photius Tomoshchuk, whose conse- 
cration took place in Kiev in the Autumn of 1942 could not be 
considered a hierarch possessing grace, since he was made a bishop 
without first having received priestly ordination. However, he was 
soon deposed—on what grounds is not clear. The validity of other 
consecrations cannot but be questioned, for Bishops Michael, Vla- 
dimir, Sylvester, and Gregory were married priests and continued 
to co-habit with their wives after their consecration. Gregory was 
deposed in Germany for altering the Faith. He nevertheless con- 
tinued to function, founding a new Church with headquarters in 
Chicago. 


News of Bishop Polycarp’s schism reached the Patriarchal 
Locum Tenens Sergius in 1942 who at that time had been evacu- 
ated to Uljanovsk. By Ukase of Metropolitan Sergius, Bishop Poly- 
carp Sikorsky was unfrocked and his “autocephality” declared il- 
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legal. This decree was confirmed by various Eastern Orthodox 
atriarchs and thus received ecumenical recognition. But even 
before this, on 30 April 1942, the bishops of the Autonomous 
Church addressed a pastoral encyclical to the Orthodox people of 
the occupied territory in which they compared the Autocephalists 
to the Lipkovskyites and called upon the Faithful to have no fel- 
lowship of any sort with them. 


But despite these measures undertaken by the lawful eccle- 
siastical authorities, the activities of the Autocephalists placed M. 
Alexis Gromadsky in a very difficult position. The Faithful, it is 
true, gradually understood the essence of the Polycarp schism. But 
the Autocephalists used the legal and canonical path of M. Alexis 
for agitation against him. They culumniated M. Alexis and his 
bishops, denouncing them to the Nazi occupational forces, accusing 
them of sympathies towards Moscow, and representing them as 
enemies of the Ukraine. The German ignorance of Orthodox eccle- 
siastical matters was enough that they believed the denunciations 
of the Autocephalists and construed M. Alexis’ ecclesiastical depend- 
ence upon Moscow (even though only in principle and not in prac- 
tice) in a political sense. On the other hand, the Germans who 
used the principle “divide and rule,” were delighted by the ecclesi- 
astical differences and probably encouraged them. Under the pres- 
sure of these circumstances, but also perhaps moved by his own 
well-known Ukrainian nationalistic disposition, M. Alexis entered 
into discussions with the Synod of the UAPTs on the merger of 
the two church groups. The meeting with the representatives of 
the Autocephalists—Nicanor and Mstislavy—took place in Pochaey 
on 8 October 1942, where agreement was reached. 


This agreement to unite both groups, however, proceeded 
from M. Alexis alone—all the other bishops of the Autonomous 
Church were against it and did not empower M. Alexis to speak 
in their name. At the Pochaev meeting, M. Alexis represented only 
himself. It can thus easily be understood why the union led to 
no real results. When M. Alexis returned to Kiev, the bishops of 
the Autonomous Church categorically required of him either to 
renounce the union with the Polycarp-Lipkovskyites, or to resign 
from leadership of the Autonomous Church. On the other hand, 
it is said that the Germans refused to allow the merger. At any 
rate M. Alexis renounced the agreement with the Autocephalists. 
This decision may have cost him his life. On 7 May 1943 he was 
killed from ambush on the road from Kremenetz to Dubno—the 
very road our American delegation had traversed. 


There are several accounts of how M. Alexis was murdered, 
each differs slightly, depending on who tells the story. The Soviet 
version is as follows: After M. Alexis renounced the union with 
the Autocephalists, the Hitlerite Ukrainians decided to punish him. 
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“In the early days of May 1943, the German Gebielskommissar in 
Lutsk summoned Metropolitan Alexis Gromadsky to himself in 
Lutsk. The Gebietskommissar was very kind and sent his private 
automobile after the Metropolitan. Usually, however, this automo- 
bile was driven by a German chauffeur, but this time a local Uk- 
rainian was placed behind the wheel.” 


“Apparently, Gromadsky felt something to be wrong and, 
turning his attention to this detail, he said when leaving: 


‘I am afraid that I will not return from this trip! 


Nineteen kilometers from Kremenetz, on the road to the 
town of Dubno, near the village of Smaga, the automobile in which 
the Metropolitan was riding, met with gunfire from ambush. All 
four passengers of the car, including the chauffeur, were killed by 
Banderivtsi who were sent for this crime by the Gestapo and Arch- 
bisop Polycarp Sikorsky.” ! 


The Autocephalist version is a bit different: “It may be con- 
sidered as established that the auto was fired upon from the woods 
not because Metropolitan Alexis was riding in it, but because this 
was the auto of the Kremenetz Gebietskommissar Miller—it was an 
attempt to frighten the German administration... Metropolitan 
Polycarp condemned the slaying of a hierarch of the Church in an 
epistle of 12 May 1943...” According to this version, therefore, 
the Ukrainians believed they were killing one of the Nazi authori- 
ties in order to show their displeasure of the Nazi rule of the oc- 
cupied areas.) 


All the facts of Metropolitan Alexis’ murder may never be- 
come known. One thing, however, is agreed upon by all——his slay- 
ers were extreme Ukrainian nationalists! 


After a short visit at the Theophany Convent, during which 
we snapped photographs of the sisters and the conventual build- 
ings, our group took its leave in order to arrive at Pochaev while 
it was still daylight. The town of Kremenetz is located about 18 
kilometers northeast from Pochaeyv, about a half-hour’s trip. We 
had been extremely happy to visit old Kremenetz for several rea- 
sons, none the least of these being that many Orthodox in Ameri- 
ca (including, by the way, M. Leontius Turkevich) came from here. 


J.0.D., F.S.K., D.F.A. 


(to be continued) 


1. Beljaev and Rudnitzsky, Pid chuzhymy praporamy, Kiev, 1956, p. 187. 


2. Viasovsky, Prof. I., “Desjat lit tomu,” Ukrainskij Pravoslawnij Kalendar na 1953 rik. 
South Bound Brook, N. J., p. 99. 
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CHURCH AND WORLD 





(From No. 103-104-Spring Summer 1957) 


I have just returned to Oxford 
after an absence of 10 months a- 
broad, during which time I visited 
eight different countries. My late 
return necessitates me _ issuing 
“Church and World” for the cur- 
rent year twice only, in double 
numbers. 


The overall impressions of my 
latest journey could be summed up 
in two points. First, I was impres- 
sed by the fast rise of the living 
standards all over Europe, includ- 
ing some rather unlikely countries. 
Secondly, I was astonished by the 
vast invasion of Europe by colored 
people, both Africans and Asians. 
I can see there are no limits to 
the future material progress in 
Europe, barring a new World War. 
As far as the racial problems are 
concerned, I am convinced that ra- 
cial segregation is unworkable in 
present-day conditions. So much 
for economic and social problems. 
My principal interests were, never- 
theless, elsewhere, in scholarly re- 
search and even more in contacts 
with mystics. This long, ten-month 
journey was the most profitable 
and interesting since 1951. 


When I left Oxford in October, 
the Suez and Hungary crises were 
yet in the future. They found me 
in Holland, in the Dutch capital, 
the Hague, almost under the sha- 
dow of the Peace Palace built by 
Andrew Carnegie, an American 
philanthropist, to commemorate the 
first conference to establish the 
world peace convened by the late 
Nicholas II of Russia. The Palace 
now houses the International Law 
Court. I read in Hague certain 
mystical authors and also visited 
Rotterdam, where I found one of 
the most interesting parishes I 
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know. During the last World War 
the Germans brought to Holland 
to work for them a large number 
of girls from Southern Russia. A 
good many of these girls married 
Dutchmen and form the present 
congregation. The Rotterdam par- 
ish is not the usual D.P. parish 
because these women continue their 
contacts, both with Soviet circles 
in Holland and with their rela- 
tions in Russia, visiting them from 
time to time. The Rotterdam con- 
gregation looks very much like a 
typical Soviet parish, but it is a- 
broad. Many women, who form 
the parish, were originally with- 
out any religion, but became con- 
verted abroad. Their children are 
all baptized and learn the Ortho- 
dox faith in a school organized for 
them by the Pastor who is him- 
self a Soviet citizen. The parish 
is in the jurisdiction of the Rus- 
sian Patriarchate. The Dutch hus- 
bands, generally speaking, have no 
religion, but they do not oppose 
their wives going to church or 
children learning religion. Indeed 
several men go to church them- 
selves. The majority of the hus- 
bands are workers and the entire 
parish is like a dream for the 
workers priests. My experiences in 
this parish were the happiest. My 
Rotterdam experiences as well as 
my contacts with the workers 
priests in France convince me that 
the evangelization of the working 
class is not a very difficult pro- 
blem, provided a proper approach 
is made. 

In Holland I stayed also with 
my friends, the Dutch Trappists of 
Tilburg, who are much interested 
in my study of mysticism and liv- 
ing contacts with contemporary 
mystics. My talks with Fr. Michael, 





Recluse of Uusi Valamo, were pro- 
duced in Tilburg in book form in 
75 copies. The little book has 
42 pages. I still have a few copies 
for those of my readers who want 
to have them. After an interesting 
visit to Belgium I went to Paris, 
where I remained for Christmas- 
tide. The small Orthodox Bene- 
dictine Priory of the Western Rite 
at Rue d’Alleray goes on well. I met 
in Paris some Roman Catholic ecu- 
menists, including the well-known 
Fr. M. Villain, S.M., who have just 
published a fine book on my late 
friend, the Abbe Paul Conturier of 
Lyons, well known for his efforts 
to promote Christian Unity. From 
Paris I went on the 11th of Janu- 
ary to Rome, where for some years 
now I have already spent my win- 
ters. Winter in Rome is very mild; 
warm, sunny days are the rule. 


I read much in Rome, chiefly 
in the wonderful library of the 
Pontifical Oriental Institute. In 
August 1956, Fr. Castolline, a Sale- 
sian scholar, Professor of the Ro- 
man National University, suggest- 
ed I should write for a great Ita- 
lian publishing house, a study of 
Russian mystics. This offer I ac- 
cepted. The Oriental Institute pos- 
sess many rare books from the 
libraries of the Russian Holy Sy- 
nod and of several great Mona- 
steries, as the Laura of Kiev, Op- 
tino, Sarov, etc. I found there a 
most rare book: “Notes of Abbess 
Mary, born Princess Odoevsky.” This 
book, printed in 50 copies only, 
gives the first reminiscences in 
Russian literature. The Abbess 
flourished in the 15th century. The 
manuscript was printed first in 
the Novgorod Government Register 
in 1849, but was overlooked by 
scholars. The only copy which 
survived was reprinted by S. R. 
Mintslov in Novgorod in 1912 for 
his personal friends. It was again 
overlooked by scholars. The manu- 


script is a remarkable riece of 
work and reveals well the life of 
the Russian Court and nobility in 
the 15th century as well as that 
of the monasteries. The Abbess was 
the younger contemporary of the 
great Russian mystic, St. Nilus of 
Sora, and her notes give an in- 
sight into the religious life of her 
day. I found many other very 
valuable books on Russian mysti- 
cism. 


From Rome I went to Bari where 
I made my pilgrimage to the relics 
of St. Nicholas, treasured in the 
fine basilica near the sea coast. 
On 27 March I left Italy for Greece. 
I spent about 242 months in At- 
hens, Thessaloniki and Mount At- 
hos. I found many improvements 
in Greece since my previous visits. 
Many fine new houses and facto- 
ries have been built. Communica- 
tions have improved and also some 
progress has been made in farm- 
ing. The Greeks were preoccupied 
with the Cyprus problem, relations 
with Turkey and so on, but there 
was no hostility to the British. In 
Athens, I stayed as previously, in 
Apostoliki Diakonia. About 160 
theological students reside in the 
Students’ Hostel there. The num- 
ber of foreign students, mostly 
graduates, had appreciably in- 
creased. Among the Orthodox I 
met Americans, Germans, Finns, 
Arabs from Syria and Lebanon, 
Serbs, Uganda Africans and Ko- 
reans. Among the non-Orthodox, 
all graduate students, I met Ethi- 
opians, Lutheran Germans, one 
Anglican ordinand and a French 
Dominican from Paris. The new 
Director of Diakonia is Metropoli- 
tan Basil, formerly of Lemnos. I 
met in the Diakonia my old friend 
Protopresbyter John Ramphos, 
Warden of the Students’ Hostel, 
and Archimandrite Panteleimon 
Karanikola, Secretary of the 
Preachers’ School. Archimandrite 
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Timothy Papoutsakis, Confessor of 
the Hostel, with whom I had 
many talks previously, has become 
meanwhile the Bishop of Arcadia 
in Crete. Fr. Panteleimon Kara- 
nikola is a very busy man. Besides 
his job in the Diakonia he is also 
Rector of a big parish in Athens. 
As Editor he produced the second 
and a very good edition of “The 
Tales of the Russian Pilgrim” in 
Greek. He also supervises the new 
edition of Origen and that of “Phi- 
lokalia.” I visited many friends in 
Athens, Pireus and Phaleron and 
read a good many works on By- 
zantium in Gennadiou Library in 
Athens. I stayed Holy Week and 
Easter in Athens in order to see 
how they are observed in the 
Greek capital. Greece is still one 
of the best church-going countries 
in Europe and feasts are well ob- 
served. I shall describe my stay in 
Athens in detail in due course. At 
present I give only a short sum- 
mary of my journey. 


I came to Thessaloniki from At- 
hens on Easter Wednesday. Thanks 
to a special letter of recommenda- 
tion to the Greek local authorities 
given to me in Athens from the 
Prime Minister’s Office, I had eve- 
ry facility during my journey 
throughout Greece. In Thessalo- 
niki, where I stayed twice on my 
way to Mount Athos and back, I 
was guest of Metropclitan Pante- 
leimon. I had met him several 
times and enjoyed his kind hospi- 
tality in 1954. My other Thessalo- 
niki friends, particularly Profes- 
sor Economopoulon, Director of the 
fine School of Forestry of Thessalo- 
niki University, and his daughter, 
whom I met in 1954, made my 
stay in Thessaloniki very pleasant. 
Weather was perfect, warm and 
sunny, and not oppressively hot. 

I spent over a month in the 


Monastic Republic of Mount Athos. 
In the monastic capital I had two 
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long and interesting discussions 
with the Acting Governor of Mount 
Athos on various problems con- 
nected with the Athonite Monaste- 
ries. Most of my time I spent in 
the great Russian Monastery of St. 
Panteleimon looking through vari- 
ous unpublished Russian mystical 
manuscripts of the last two cen- 
turies. My research was richly re- 
warded. I found the original manu- 
script text of the “Tales of the 
Russian Pilgrim,” the celebrated 
Russian spiritual classic, translated 
into many languages. The original 
text contains five unknown till 
now episodes. The maruscript ends 
with a very interesting postscript. 
The so-called second part of “The 
Tales” is absent and is, no doubt, 
an apocrypha. I also found a good 
deal about the pilgrim himself and 
his Staretz. I described my discov- 
ery in an article for ‘“Irenikon” 
and elsewhere. Besides “The Tales” 
I studied also the most interest- 
ing un-published manuscripts of 
Fr. Selevkios (‘Travels’), of Mother 
Panteleimona (“Souvenirs”) of Fr. 
Cassian (“Flowers of the Garden 
of Grace”), of Fr. Hilarion (‘“Per- 
petual Prayer of Heart’) etc. I 
have no doubt that St. Pantelei- 
mon’s possesses now the largest 
treasury of Russian mystical manu- 
scripts in the world. All of them 
belong to the golden age of Rus- 
sian mysticism, the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and all are worthy of publi- 
cation. Finally a most rare an- 
cient Slavonic manuscript was 
brought to my notice. It demands 
the most careful study because it 
might well explain the origin of 
the Roman Liturgy. The manu- 
script is an early translation of the 
lost Greek text. As it is well 
known, the early Roman Liturgy 
was celebrated in Greek and not 
in Latin. 


There are three Mounts Athos. 
The first is that of tourists, well 








from various guide book; 
and newspapers’ and _illustratei 
magazines’ articles. The second 
Mount Athos is that of scholars, 
artists, architects, musicologis*s, etc 
An enormous literature exists on 
that Mt. Athos. The third Mount 
Athos, that of mystics, is very lit- 
tle known. The way thereto Is 
hard and difficult, and the gates 
are excescdingly marrow ane very 
few people find them. The mystics 
are not addicted to publicity and 
self-advertising. They do not re- 
veal themselves to crowds, but only 
to a few whom they judge apt to 
benefit by their advice. I was privi- 
eged to meet some of those Atho- 
nite mystics and to have long 
talks with them. We _ discussed 
such things as perpetual prayer of 
heart, tears of grace, assurance of 
divine guidance, interior silence, 
discernment of spirits, humility 
equal to angels, etc. I hope to des- 
cribe my talks in the second issue 
of my “Contemporary Mystics.” 
While I stayed at Mount Athos I 
had several talks with Fr. Andrew 
Skrima, Librarian of the Roma- 
nian Patriarchate, a highly learn- 
ed and most attractive monk of 30. 
He was on his way to India to 
study Indian philosophy and _ re- 
ligions. Dr. Radhakrishnan, Vice- 
President of India, and Mr. Nehru, 
the Prime Minister, were to be his 
Indian hosts. He expected to spend 
some years in India and also visit 
Tibet. Fr. Skrima taught for a 
while history of religions in the 
Monastic Seminary in Neamtu. His 
knowledge of Indian languages and 
religions greatly surprised Indian 
scholars. In Greece he was guest 
of certain Greek prelates and scho- 
lars who had met him previously 
in Romania. 


known 


From Greece I went to Brussels, 
via Yugoslavia, Austria and Ger- 
many. This journey was most in- 
teresting on account of many meet- 


ings and contacts. I understood 
something of the source of the 
astonishing strength of German 
economy which is, at this moment, 
the most balanced and solid in the 
world. The German currency is 
in a far better position than not 
only any European currency but 
also the American. Since 1949 the 
purchasing power of all leading 
currencies declined because of in- 
flation. By July 1956, while the 
German mark lost but 5.3%, Swit- 
zerland lost 7.3%, Belgium 11.4%, 
United States 13.2%, Canada 15.7%, 


Italy 22, Britain 292% and 
France 31.8%. Since then while 
all other currencies further de- 
preciated the German currency im- 


proved and is still improving. In 
Europe Germany is the creditor to 
all other countries which assures 
to her a most comfortable position 
in the Common Market soon to be 
set up. No country in Europe can 
ignore the Common Market, nei- 
ther Britain, nor Scandinavia, nor 
Switzerland, nor Spain. They eith- 
er must enter the Market largely 
dominated by Germany or remain 
outside and be gradually reduced 
to economic decay and impotence. 
That all Western European count- 
ries will be obliged to enter the 
Common Market is a foregone con- 
clusion. Although the Germans 
are the strongest partners in the 
combination they cannot dominate 
the Market altogether if Britain is 
closely associated with it. There 
is no doubt that the Common 
Market will raise the living stand- 
ards in Europe to a very high level 
indeed and within a relatively short 
time. It is already obvious that 
Africa will soon be integrated in- 
to the Market. It has no other 


alternative, but an appalling pov- 
erty. Among many problems asso- 
ciated with the Common Market. 
the growing duality of government 
in many European countries is, per- 
It is 


haps, the most important. 
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notorious that the degree of in- 
flation in various countries cor- 
responds strikingly to the power 
of Trade Unions. Inflation is 
worst, where the Trade Unions are 
the strongest as they are in France 
and Britain. European economy, 
integrated or otherwise, cannot de- 
velop unless such a regime is evolv- 
ed where the Trade Unions will be 
obliged to take full responsibility 
for their doings. This certainly 
could be done. 


In Belgium I visited the Bene- 
dictine Monastery of Chevetogne 
dedicated to the promotion of 
Christian Unity. Their vast Byzan- 
tine church is now completed. The 
monks already use the crypt for 
their services. The church will be 
all painted with frescoes inside as 
the true Byzantine churches: are. 
The first frescoes are already 
painted. It will be a few years 
before the entire painting will be 
completed. When it is done the 
Chevotogne church will become a 
unique monument of art in West- 
ern Europe. The first frescoes are 
good, and the painters are specia- 
lists, who recently worked on the 
restoration of frescoes in the great 
Serbian medieval churches. In 
Chevctogno I wrote for “Irenikon” 
the article on my discoveries in 
Mount Athos. From Brussels I 
made also my second visit to Hol- 
land. 


At the end of June I arrived in 
France where I remained chiefly in 
Paris. I gave there four conferen- 
ces on my meetings with mystics. I 
was astonished at the _ interest 
they excited among my listeners. 
I addressed conferences many 
times and I lectured in Oxford. 
Generally speaking 45 minutes are 
quite enough for any meeting. If 
one talks longer people become 
tired and bored. On this occasion 
I spoke each time over two hours. 
I twice wanted to stop but was 





asked to continue. I realized then 
that there is a real interest for 
mysticism among some people. I 
met several interesting people in 
Paris. From Paris I went to visit 
the Olivetan Abbey of Bec in Nor- 
mandy, which played an import- 
ant part in English history during 
the early Norman period. Three 
Archbishops of Canterbury, Lan- 
franc, St. Ansolm and Theobald, 
were monks of Bec as well as se- 
veral other English Bishops and 
Abbots. Dissolved during the French 
Revolution and badly damaged un- 
der Napoleon who turned the Ab- 
bey into barracks, Bec was restored 
as a Monastery only after the last 
war. In spite of the damage done 
Bec is still very impressive. I liked 
particularly its Liturgy and sing- 
ing. The Abbey is establishing the 
Bec Cultural Foundation, to pro- 
mote international understanding 
particularly between the French 
and the English. I hear that the 
International Conference of Ansel- 
mian Studies will be held in Bec 
in due course. The Abbot of Bec, 
Dom Paul Grammont greatly im- 
pressed me. 


Such is the short account of my 
latest journey which I shall later 
descrike in detail. On my return 
I found a vast accumulation of 
papers, magazines and reviews to 
read. Many of my articles, writ- 
ten before my departure, were 
published in the States, the entire 
series of “Italian Impressions” (So- 
cial Justice Review) and articles on 
Mount Athos in “Cowley” and the 
“F.R.O.C. Journal.” Other of my 
studies were published in Germany, 
England and elsewhere. I found 
the new Russian church in Lon- 
don very fine and its Rector, Ar- 
chimandrite Anthony Bloom, Bish- 
op-elect.* 


* Since this writing, Archimandrite Antho- 
ny was consecrated Pishop on 30 Nov. 
1957. Ed. 
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I now resume the description of 
my travels in 1955. I left Athens 
on 4 January warm and sunny, 
soon after dinner. Fr. Timothy 
Paputsakis, now Bishop of Arcadia, 
accompanied me to the station. I 
embarked in Piraeus on a big and 
comfortable Greek ship “Angelica,” 
bound for Italy. I travelled in 
very nice company. My neighbours 
at the dining-room were a Greek 
lawyer with his wife going to visit 
their friends in Milan, a_ serious 
German archaeologist lady from 
Berlin and a military-looking Ita- 
lian from Turin. The latter was 
a well-to-do Sephardi Jew. He be- 
longed to an old and cultured fa- 
mily and was a career Army Of- 
ficer. He was a convinced monar- 
chist. When the Second World War 
began he was already retired hav- 
ing been badly wounded in the 
First World War. All went on 
well till the collapse of Italy and 
the occupation of the North by the 
Germans. The latter at one time 
organized the hunting of Jews. A 
good many were caught and sent 
to the extermination camps to die. 
The Shephardi and his _ family, 
however, escaped such an untimely 
end. The Italian clergy and monks 
saved them. The children disap- 
peared in obscure Convents, while 
the officer himself assumed the 
garb of a lay brother in a re- 
mote Monastery in the Alps. A 
number of the Jews were saved in 
the same way. Another interest- 
ing traveller was an Austrian in- 
dustrialist from Vienna who pre- 
dicted the coming departure of the 
Soviet troops from Austria and the 
economic revival of the latter 
which came to pass. 


The sea was slight. Late in the 
evening we passed the impressive 
Corinth Canal. The next morning 
we called at Cophalonia and 
Ithaka, Ionian Islands, which only 
a short time previously had suf- 





fered from a_ severe earthquake. 
The Ionian Islands are very beauti- 
ful, and their inhabitants form a 
distinct group in the Greek popu- 
lation. While Continental Greece 
and all other islands were to en- 
dure centuries of Turkish domina- 
tion and became the mere “raya” 
of the Moslem overlords the Ionian 
Islands remained in Christian 
hands, first Venetian, then French, 
Russian and, finally British. The 
latter, after some hesitation, re- 
stored the islands to the Greek 
Kingdom. In this way the islands 
escaped Moslem oppression. Several 
Ionian families entered the proud 
Venetian aristocracy. British rule 
was enlightened and humane for 
its day. There are still plenty of 
churches, palaces and monuments 
in Corphou which remind the visi- 
tor of the Venetian and British 
periods. I visited Corphou on a 
rather fresh and windy day. The 
town is a transition from Greece to 
Italy in its architecture, gardens 
and even family names. The Ve- 
netians, although devout Roman 
Catholics, did not oppress’ the 
Greek Orthodox. The latter have 
their own churches and monaste- 
ries, some of them very beautiful. 
I liked particularly one Convent set 
on a small island. We visited also 
the Villa “Mon Repos,” where 
Prince Philip of Greece, now Duke 
of Edinburgh, was born. His moth- 
er, a Mountbatten, married Prince 
Andrew of Greece. She is now an 
Orthodox nun in Tinos. The Greek 
Royal family is of Danish origin 
and is closely connected with the 
British, Danish and Norwegian 
Royal Houses as well as with the 
Houses of the Romanovs, Hohenzol- 
lerns and Karageorgievitchs. The 
Greek King has now a distinction 
of being the only Orthodox Sover- 
eign in the world since Russia, Yugo- 
Slavia, Rumania and Bulgaria are 
no more Orthodox Monarchies, but 
Communist States. So far as the 
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Roman Catholics are concerned, 
there is also one King only, that 
of the Belgians. 


We left Corphou in the late af- 
ternoon. The wind had freshened 
and the dark forbidding mountains 
of the Albanian coast looked mys- 
terious and threatening. Standing 
on the deck I reflected that Alba- 
nia is now a mystery land. While 
plenty of Western people return 
home from all parts of the Soviet 
Union, tourists, business visitors, 
journalists, diplomats, persons freed 
from Soviet prisons, etc. and there 
are quite a few coming from all parts 
of China, none come from Albania. 
Many rumors and strange stories 
are whispered about Albania. Peo- 
ple say that it is the Communist 
base for the conquest of Italy and 
even Greece, that it is the Medi- 
terranean base for the Soviet sub- 
marines, that it is a propaganda 
center for infiltration into Yugo- 
Slavia and so on. In truth nobody 
knows what happens in this close- 
ly-guarded, mysterious land of high 
mountains. The steamer gradually 
turned to the West and the Alba- 
nian coast disappeared in the dark- 
ness of night. It became stormy 
and many people retired to their 
cabins while the old sea dogs con- 
gregated at the bar to exchange 
hardly credible stories. Early in 
the morning of the Feast of Theo- 
phany, which dawned cold and 
clear, I saw the Italian coast and 
its twinkling lighthouses. We ar- 
rived at Brindisi on a fresh and 
pleasant morning. The _ pinkish- 
golden sunrise turned into a warm, 
sunny day when we sped across 
Southern Italy to the Eternal City. 
My companions were mostly well- 
to-do American Greeks returning 
home after a prolonged stay in 
the land of their ancestors. There 
were also quite a few captains of 
large oil tankers on their way to 
rejoin their ships. I learned in my 


talks with them a good deal about 
the financial empires of the Greek 
multimillionaires, the Onassis, the 
Niarchos, the Scouras, etc. All my 
companions were plentifully pro- 
vided with dollars, gay and friend- 
ly. Our Express sped to Rome a- 
cross Italy. We passed Bari with 
its fine basilica of St. Nicholas, 
Foggia, where people intent on see- 
ing the famous Italian mystic, 
Padre Pio, leave the train. The 
mountainoes Appennines country 
Benevento and Caserta with its 
great palace served as_ Allied 
Headquarters for a while during 
the Second World War. Soon 
we saw the sea again—the Tyr- 
rhenian Campania, with its won- 
derful system of canals built by 
Mussolini, looked prosperous. Next, 
a large ancient aqueduct came in- 
to our view, various ruins and the 
Roman suburbs. Our electric train 
came to a stop at the Termini, the 
largest and most modern European 
railway station. We were in Rome. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


The Abbe Decarreaux, a French 
art historian, visited Yugoslavia 
last year, and recorded his impres- 
sions in an article: “Orthodoxes et 
Catholiques en Serbie et en Mace- 
doine” (“Informations Catholiques 
Internationales” No. 43, l-er mars, 
1957). According to the Abbe there 
was before the war in Yugoslavia 
one Orthodox priest for 2,500 in- 
habitants. The position now is 
much worse. There are only 300 
ordinands for 8% millions. On the 
whole the Orthodox clergy accept- 
ed the regime. The Bishops did 
so in order to secure their own 
legal existence. The Abbe thinks, 
however, they will be quickly super- 
fluous because dechristianization is 
rapidly advancing. The married 
lower clergy often experience se- 
vere economic hardships, but people 
are friendly to them. In _ 1933, 
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there were but 400 Orthodox monks 
in Yugoslavia. Now they are fewer. 
The expropriation of land, which 
left to the Monasteries as a limit 
5 hectars, made living difficult. 
Only Studentsa Abbey succeeded in 
retaining 50 hectars. Rovanica 
Convent and that of Sitcha have 
40 nuns each while in the Convents 
of Grachanitsa and Sorochani only 
5 nuns in each remain. In the 
male Monasteries there are about 
10 aged monks in Studenitsa, 5 
monks in Pech for three churches 
and one in Dechani. Because the 
Serbian Monasteries are vast the 
larger part of the buildings are oc- 
cupied not by monks but by peas- 
ants and workers and their fami- 
lies. Sveti Petka in Prizren, St. 
Climent’s and St. Naum in Mace- 
donia are only museums. The first 
years after the War the Govern- 
ment neglected the _ ecclesiastical 
buildings and some of them deteri- 
orated, but now they are in good 
order. Churches and Monasteries 
in the province are poorly attend- 
ed but in Belgrad on Sundays 
churches are full with people of 
every age and services are devout 
and impressive. Out of 17 mil- 
lion Yugoslavs, 8'2 millions are 
listed, nominally, as Orthodox (a- 
bout 50° of the population), most- 
ly in Serbia and Macedonia; 6 mil- 
lions as Roman Catholics (37°), 
chiefly in Croatia and Slovenia; 
and 2 millions as Moslems (12.5%), 
Bosnians, Albanians and Turks. 
According to Article 23 of the Yu- 
goslav Constitution the Church and 
State are separated and freedom 
of conscience and worship is gua- 
ranteed. Article 38 allows the priv- 
ate teaching of religion to children, 
but not in schools. The Orthodox 
have a Faculty of Theology in 
Belgrade and two Seminaries in 
Racovitsa and Prizren. The Roman 
Catholics are better off with the 
Faculties of Theology in Zagreb 
and Lyublyana, 5 Upper and 7 Low- 
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12 Colleges and a 
The Or- 
thodox receive an annual subsidy 
of 30 million dinars but not the 
Roman Catholics because their re- 
lations with the Yugoslav State 
are not yet reguiarised. Never- 
theless the individual Republics, 
for instance, Slovenia, may and in 
fact do grant subsidies up to 32 
million dinars. Such subsidies could 


er Seminaries, 
Franciscan Scholasticate. 


be spent only on the upkeep of 
buildings. Every priest, in good 
standing, has the right to free 
treatment, retirement pension, 
fortnight holidays, cheaper rail 


fares and free burial. He is regard- 
ed as a worker. The transfer of a 
priest from one parish to another 
cannot be made without the Gov- 
ernment’s permission. The Roman 
Catholics are only a few in Serbia 
and Macedonia. Wear of the ec- 
clesiastical garb is allowed. The 
clergy are very careful in speech. 
Although there is no persecution 
going on now it can be expec'ed to 
restart at any time. The Ysoslav 
Communists have not the slightest 
interest in religion. They consider 
the latter merely as a relic of the 
obscurantist past. The sooner re- 
ligion disappears, the better. 


ROMANIA 

There are at present 7000 Or- 
thodox monks and nuns in Ro- 
mania, chiefly in Moldavia. Out 


of 2500 monks, 200 reside in Cher- 
nika Monastery near Bucharest, 
150 in Noamtu, 140 in Slatina and 
so on. In the latter monastery 
nearly all monks are under 40. 
Vocations are numerous, particul- 
arly among the educated youth. 
Some Convents number over 500 
nuns, 15 new Monasteries are un- 
der construction. They are need- 
ed to absorb the great number of 
vocations. Although the member- 


ship of the Church slightly de- 
creased 
higher. In 


in numbers its quality is 
Bucharest there are 











over 300 open Orthodox churches 
against 55 in Moscow, 39 in Sofia 
and 12 in Belgrade. No church in 
Romania was ever closed and the 
clergy are still paid by the State. 
Although Romania is ruled by the 
Communists its Government is still, 
nominally, a coalition of Commu- 
nists, Peasants and Artisans. The 
Romanian President, Mr. Peter 
Groza, peasant leader, is a practis- 
ing Orthodox. The Patriarch is a 
remarkable organizer, grandson of 
a priest. He is a graduate of the 
Faculty of Theology and of the 


Institute of Education. He was a 
schoolmaster for some years, and 
then a married priest. Later he 


became a widower and a monk. 
The Patriarch was always a man 
of very advanced social views. He 
knew well Romanian Communists 
during their underground days and 
harboured some of them during 
the persecution. This was not for- 
gotten. When Patriarch Nicodemus 
died the Romanian Government 
strongly supported Justinian Mari- 
na as his successor. The Romanian 
Orthodox met his accession with 
some fear but this soon disappear- 
ed. Justinian proved to be one of 
the best Patriarchs or Primates 
whom Romania ever had. What he 
achieved in the conditions prevail- 
ing in Eastern Europe is a wonder. 
Recently, as in Poland, teaching 
of religion became _ allowed in 
schools to thos2 who ask for it. 
Out of the 18 million Romanians, 
14 are Orthodox and very much 
so. 


BULGARIA 


Out of the 7 million inhabitants 
of Bulgaria 6 million are Ortho- 


dox. They are ministered to by 
23,000 clergy. There are over 100 
monasteries, but only a few in- 


mates. Churchgoing is on the whole 
better than 
good as 


in Serbia, but not so 


in Romania. The Rus- 





sian church in Sofia has now been 
transferred to the Bulgarian juris- 
diction. On 12 February last the 
Bulgarian Church honoured Pro- 
fesor Stefan Zankov, of the Sofia 
Orthodox Theological Academy, with 
a special service on the occasion 
of his 75th birthday. The service 
was celebrated by Bishop Simeon, 
The Metropolitan of Varna with 
two other Bishops, the professors 
and students of the Academy, at- 
tended the service. Professor Zan- 
kov is a well-known theologian 
and noted Orthodox ecumenist. 
Archbishop Stefan, former Exarch 
of Bulgaria, died on 17 May in 
Bochkov Monastery, where he had 
retired to in 1948. He was 79 years 
old. Consecrated in 1920 he be- 
came Metropolitan of Sofia and 
managed to remain in that posi- 
tion until 1948, in spite of the 
continuous changes of the regime. 
He restored the broken (since 1872) 
ecclesiastical relations of the Bul- 
garian Church with Constantinople. 
On 23 January 1945 he was elect- 
ed Exarch of Bulgaria. The Bul- 
garian prelates for a variety of 
reasons, did not approve his be- 
haviour during the Moscow Church 
Conference in 1948. On his return 
home the Exarch was obliged to 
give up his office and retire to 
Bochkov Abbey. On 10 May 1953, 
the Bulgarians elected Cyril, Met- 
ropolitan of Plevdiv, Patriarch of 
the restored ancient Bulgarian 
Patriarchate. The great basilica of 
St. Alexander Nevsky, built in So- 
fia to commemorate the liberation 
of Bulgaria from the Turks in 
1878, the largest church in the 
Balkans, was proclaimed Patriar- 
chal Cathedral. 


GREECE 


The Greek Church was very ac- 
tive during the last few months. 
In February a nation-wide confe- 
rence of preachers has been held 
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in Apostoliki Diakonia in Athens. 
The King opened the conference 
which was presided over by Arch- 
bishop Dorotheos of Athens. In 
March the Greek Bishops were 
requested to consider items to be 
discussed at the proposed all Or- 
thodox Pro-Synod which is to con- 
sider the convocation of the Ecu- 
menical Council where all the Or- 
thodox Churches are to be repre- 
sented. The suggested items to be 
discussed by the Pro-Synod include 
the reorganization of monastic life, 
uniformity of rules for the canoni- 
sation of saints, codification of the 
Orthodox Canon law, reorganiza- 
tion of the _ ecclesiastical courts, 
training of clergy and _ relations 
with the non-Orthodox, particular- 
ly with the World Council of 
Churches. The Orthodox Churches, 
which took part in the Moscow 
Church Conference in 1948, still 
abstain from participation in the 
work of the World Council of 
Churches. At present there is no 
uniformity in relations of the Or- 
thodox with the World Council of 
Churches. While the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate is represented in Ge- 
neva by a Metropolitan and the 
Greek Archbishop is one of the 
Presidents of the Council, the Mos- 
cow Conference’s group of Church- 


es have no relations with the 
Council. The Greek Synod in 
Athens took the middle line. It 
decided that the Church of 
Greece will be represented at 


meetings of the World Council of 
Churches by lay theologians only 
and not by clergy. Four lay theo- 
logians protested against the deci- 
sion of the Synod and Prof. Alivi- 
satos resigned from his post as Ge- 
neral Secretary of the Synodal Com- 
mittee on Relations with Foreign 
Churches and was replaced by Ar- 
chimandrite Damaskinos Papa- 
christou. The Committee is presid- 
ed over by the Archbishop of At- 


hens and its members were at that 
time the Metropolitans Theoklitos 
of Patras, Kallinikos of Cassandria 
and Philaretos of Syros with Pro- 
fessors Bratsiotis and Johannides. 


I saw Archbishop Dorotheos for 
the last time in Athens on Easter 
Sunday 21 April. He was in the 
best health and mood. Yet on 26 
July he died in Stockholm after a 
brain operation. He was 68 years 
old. The Metropolitan of Larissa 
was elected in April 1956 to the 
Greek Primacy in succession to 
Archbishop Spiridon. To my mind 
he was definitely conservative in 
his theological and_ ecclesiastical 
views. The late Primate was buried 
in Athens on 3 August last in the 
presence of a great congregation 
which included King Paul of 
Greece and Crown Prince Constan- 
tine; Prime Minister Mr. Karaman- 
lis, Speaker of the Parliament and 
many members, the Diplomatic 
Corps and so on. The funeral serv- 
ice was conducted by the Locum 
Tenens and the members of the 
Holy Synod. His Beatitude Christo- 
phoros, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
and Macarios, Archbishop of Cyp- 
rus, representatives of the Ortho- 
dox Patriarchates and autocepha- 
lous Churches attended the funer- 
al, together with the delegates of 
various denominations. Bishop Ger- 
manos preached. The funeral pro- 
cession was over half-a-mile long 
and the crowds in the streets vast. 
The late Archbishop was given full 
honours, reserved for Prime Minis- 
ters dying in office. Two days after 
the funeral the election of the 
new Archbishop took place. The 
59 Bishops of the Greek Orthodox 
Church gathered together in the 
Cathedral of Athens, elected as 
the new Primate, Theoklitos, Met- 
ropolitan of Patras. The new Pri- 
mate is 67 years old and is a gra- 
duate of the Faculty of Theology 
in Athens. In 1923 he was appoint- 
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ed the first Secretary of the Holy 
Synod. 


TURKEY 


The well-known “Revue les 
Etudes Islamiques,”’ Paris, publish- 
ed in its issue for 1955-56 a very 
interesting article by Jean Paul 
Roux, on the revival of Islam in 
Turkey—“Breve Enquete sur 1’ Is- 
lam en Turque 1955.” The late Ata 
Turk did much to undermine Islam 
in Turkey. He abolished the of- 
fices of the Halife and of the Seyh- 
ul-Islam, replacing them by the 
Council for Religious Affairs—Diya- 
net Isleri Reisligi. Ata Turk also 
dissolved the religious law courts. 
In addition to this, the Turkish 
reformer suppressed the Moslem 
Religious Communities, the Dervi- 
shes; Moslem calendar, theological 
colleges—the Medreses; Arabic al- 
phabet and polygamy. He intro- 
duced instead Western civil law, 
Latin alphabet, lay schools, Tur- 
kish language in every school, etc. 
All these reforms could not but in- 
fluence Turkish Islam, but Ata 
Turk did not close the mosques. 
Soon after the death of the Turk- 
ish reformer, and particularly dur- 
ing the last war and afterwards, 
Turkish Islam began to revive. 
Whiie there is no desire in Turkey 
to return to the past, efforts are 
made to preserve the _ religious 
foundations of society and to evolve 
a Reformed Islam. The Turks feel 
that the spreading of atheism 
means the opening of the door to 
Communism. As a_ result’ the 
Nutezzin-ezan may be intoned in 
Arabic. The yashmak (veil for 
women) is tolerated as well as the 
selling of Korans in Arabic and the 
Arabic inscriptions ir cemeteries. 
Moreover serious efforts are made 
to promote Islamic revival. The 
Diyanet now appoints at least one 
Mufti for the Vilayet. There are 
about 150 Muftis. Although there 


is no Great Mufti, the Mufti of 
Istanbul enjoys a special prestige. 
The Muftis pay the Imems and the 
Muezzins. Five years ago the budget 
of the Diyanot was _ increased 
nearly three times. The _ special 
schools for the Moslem clergy, 
“Imam ve hati-p-okulu” are open, 
There are now 16, but are expect- 
ed to increase to 63, one for each 
Vilayet. The course of studies will 
last 7 years. The number of pupils 
varies from 45 in Trabzon to 500 
in Antalya. The chief obstacle to 
the opening of the new schools lies 
in the dearth of qualified teachers. 
In November 1949 the Faculty of 
Theology was founded in Ankara 
to provide teachers for the Imam 
Schools. With the utmost diffi- 
culties the authorities could find 
five professors and a few lecturers 
to teach at the Faculty, not in the 
old way but in the way that theo- 
logy is taught in Europe. At pres- 
ent the Faculty has 13 professors, 
12 readers and 3 lecturers. Three 
professors are foreigners, a Ger- 
man convert, a Moroccan and a 
Yugoslav Moslem. The course lasts 
4 years. The students study the 
Arabic Koran, Moslem theology and 
philosophy, history of Islam, Turk- 
ish, Persian, Western languages, 
religious psychology and sociology, 
Moslem mysticism, art, canon law, 
etc. The Faculty produces con- 
vinced and highly educated Moslem 
clergymen and teachers. In 1955 
there were 50 male students and 8 
women. The latter are assigned to 
teach in schools. In 1954 an In- 
stitute of Islamic Studios was es- 
tablished in Istanbul. Moslem re- 
vival is quickly gaining strength 
among the masses. Ata Turk closed 
down only a few mosques. At pres- 
ent not only a number of the de- 
caying mosques is restored but a 
good many new ones built in An- 


kara, in provincial cities and in 
villages. Even in Istanbul, a new 
mosque, Malta Camii Sisli, was 
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erected. The new mosques are built 
because the existing ones cannot 
accommodate the people. In Istanbul 
itself, in Fatih mosque, the crowds 
congregating for the mid-day 
prayer are so great that there is 
no place to stand even in the court. 
For the feast of Seker Bayram the 
grandiose mosque of Suliman is 
overfull. In Ankara it is the same 
during the Ramszan. People stand 
around the mosques, in the streets. 
Islam is surviving better in Eastern 
Turkey than in Western. In Zon- 
gudulak from 60% to 80% of the 
workers observe the Moslem fast. 
In a secondary school in Erzerum 
only 4 schoolmasters out of 52 did 
not fast. The pilgrimages to Mec- 
ca, now allowed, attract many peo- 
ple. 20,000 Turks went there in 
1954. Moslem rituals are observed 
in the slaughter houses. Playing 
cards becomes unpopular because 
un-Moslem, Arabic greetings are 
revived, etc. Although there are in 
Turkey atheists and the _indif- 
ferent, these are not many. Howard 
A. Reed described in his article 
“The Faculty of Divinity at An- 
kara” (“The Muslim World”, Hart- 
ford, Jan. 1957) the organization 
and the present state of the Fa- 
culty. The latter now issues its own 
quarterly and has produced al- 
ready several published works. The 
students are mostly scholars of the 
Government and various Founda- 


tions. Since its founding, 78 pu- 
pils, of the 16 women, received 
proper degrees. A good many gra- 


duates became chaplains in the 
Forces. Only 49 went to teach in 
the Imams Schools where there are 
still 261 vacancies. The need in the 
educated Imams is acute. On 
January 8, 1956, the President of 
Turkey declared in Konya that re- 
ligious instruction will be intro- 
duced in the secondary schools. The 
Government also decided to open 
a School for Imams in Cyprus. 


The nationalist and Moslem re- 
vival in Turkey aims to develop an 
exclusively Turkish culture and 
society, the presence of Christian 
groups and institutions becomes 
more and more obnoxious to the 
leaders of the revival and their 
followers. The Phanar, Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate, is the chief tar- 
get for the attacks of these people. 
They would gladly welcome the de- 
parture from Turkey of the Greeks, 
Armenians and Jews. Indeed a 
good many of the latter have al- 
ready emigrated. The September 
riots of 1955 clearly show what is 
in store for the remaining Chris- 
tians of Turkey. The expulsion of 
the Ecumenical Patriarch at the 
earliest opportunity is the goal of 
a good many people in Turkey. The 
revival of Islam coupled with an 
intense nationalism and radicalism, 
from Turkey and Egypt to Algeria 
and Morocco, will soon put the 


European nations first and the 
Communists afterwards before a 
problem hard to solve. There is 


no doubt that the Moslem world 
is in turmoil. 


HOLY LAND 


Although the Orthodox Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, Timotheos Te- 
melis, died in December of 1955, 
his successor could not be elected 
until 29 January 1957. The new 
Patriarch, Archbishop Benedict Pa- 
padopoulos, of Tiberias, was born 
in 1892 in Asia Minor. He was 
educated in Jerusalem and Athens. 
A member of the Community of 
the Holy Sepulchre, he was con- 
secrated Bishop in 1951. The en- 
thronement of the new Patriarch 
took place in Jerusalem on 1 
March 1957. 


EGYPT 


Fr. W. do Vries, S.J., published 
a well-documented and sound ar- 
ticle: “The Arab Movement, Chris- 
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tianity and Islam Today” in “Uni- 
tas” (Spring, 1957). A few extracts 
from this article deserve to be 
quoted: “The new constitution 
solemnly proclaimed by Nasser be- 
fore a mass-gathering on 16 Janu- 
ary 1956, declared anew—with Ar- 
ticle 3 - that Islamism is the state 
religion. If this is taken at its 
face value it means that Moslem 
law will have the last word in the 
Egyptian _ state. But this law 
does not recognize equal rights for 
non-Moslems. They cannot form 
a part of the Prophet’s people — 
they will remain dhimmi  (“in- 
fidels’) tolerated and _ protected. 
And so it is to be feared that Ar- 
ticle 31 of the new constitution 
which proclaims the equality of 
all Egyptians in the sight of the 
law “whatever their race, origin, 
tongue, religion or faith” will re- 
main a dead letter... the law of 
21 September 1955, which came 
into force on 1 January 1956, abo- 
lishing the communities’ tribunals, 
in effect reserve a privileged posi- 
tion for Moslem law under a facade 
of parity and modern sentiment. 
The Christian tribunals which had 
jurisdiction in matters of personal 
status (that is, of marriage and 
family concerns) have been really 
abolished, whereas the Moslem ones 
have been abolished only osten- 
Sibly. In fact, the Moslem Cadi 
fill the benches of the state tri- 
bunals almost to the exclusion of 
all others... Under the new re- 
gime Roman Catholic and non- 
Catholic Copts were being banished 
from government positions... In 
Egypt lately even Christians work- 
ing in private concerns are being 
ousted from their positions. In this 
respect “Le Rayon d’Egypte” of 2 
February 1957 laments the fact 
that Christians seeking employ- 
ment with a private company are 
always informed, “We do not ac- 
cept Christians. We have instruc- 
tions to hire Moslems alone....” 





In Egypt public life is entirely im- 
bued with Islamism. Sunday ob- 
servance is tending to disappear, 
and Christians are constrained to 
work on that day... All day long 
in the cities, the Korans broadcast 
over loudspeakers to such an ex- 
tent that it gets on the nerves of 
the Moslems themselves. Teachers 
of Arabic in the schools must be 
practising Moslems who have ob- 
tained their diploma from a Mo- 
hammedan university. The young- 
er Christian generation thus finds 
itself completely exposed to Islamic 
propaganda; for in the language 
course in Arabic, the student must 
obviously read the Koran, the prin- 
cipal monument of Arab classical 
literature... The hostility against 
the foreigner is particularly evident 
with regard to Christian schools 
which are in great part under the 
direction of foreign missionaries... 
In Egypt, Statute number 38, pas- 
sed on 18 August 1948, already 
subjected the schools, with its 
even harsher norms of execution,. to 
the complete control of the State. 
This was followed by the decree 
of 16 April 1956, which categorical- 
ly demands the teaching of the 
Islamic religion to Moslem students 
in Christian schools... A further 
appendage to this law was made 
recently which forbids the reci- 
tation of Christian prayers in the 
school in the event that even only 
one Moslem student is present... 
It is unfortunately true that some 
Christians sooner or later yield to 
the constant social and economic 
pressure which still weighs heavily 
upon them and pass over to the 
fold of Islam, the one dominant 
and truly national religion, in or- 
der to cease being strangers in 
their own land and to _ become 
citizens on an equal level with the 
majority. It is estimated, for ex- 
ample, that some 3000 dissident 
Copts become Mohammedans every 
year. And at a meeting of the 
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Roman Catholic hierarchy at Alep- 
po in 1955, the bishops lamented 
the increasing number of cases of 
“apostasy from faith.” Fr. de Vries 
sums up his article with the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 


“The Christians of the Middle 
East today find themselves almost 
completely alone. They can no 
longer, as in the past, count upon 
the protection of the West, in fact, 
they themselves generally have no 
desire for it. They would like to 
be respectable Arabs and loyal citi- 
zens with a genuine love for their 
country. As Christians, it is their 
duty—without closing their eyes to 
the dangers which still beset them 
—to have confidence in their fel- 
low Moslem citizens and to col- 
laborate with all their strength for 
the cultural, economic, and social 
renaissance of their nation. They 
will then assure themselves of the 
esteem and the sympathy of 
thoughtful Moslems. It seems to 
us that today this is the only 
feasible way to ensure the future 
destiny of Christianity in the Mid- 


dle East.” According to the latest 
statistics, out of the 22 million 
Egyptians, 19 million (87%) are 


Moslems, 2!» million Copts, 200,000 
Roman Catholics of various rites, 
200,000 Protestants, 100,000 Ortho- 
dox and 100,000 Jews. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A survey of religious practice 
in Britain undertaken by the Gal- 
lup Poll last April, established that 
only 14 percent of the 2,261 men 
and women interviewed declared 
that they had been to church on 
the previous Sunday. Ten per cent 
had been at work. Twenty-eight 
per cent stated that they go to 
church once a month or more; 18 
per cent “now and again;” 32 per 





cent said that they “never” go to 
church. Eleven per cent said that 
they go to church on special family 
occasions only, four per cent at 
Christmas, Easter and on Armistice 
Day. Seven per cent of those ask- 
ed say that they are quite satisfied 
by listening to wireless and televi- 
sion services. Of the thirty per 
cent who said that they never go 
to church a third declared that 
they stopped going before they at- 
tained 15, and a quarter between 
the ages of 16 and 20. Nearly ninety 
per cent believed that it is a duty 
to teach children to pray and that 
they should be baptized. Eighty- 
five per cent expressed their con- 
viction that a man could be a 
Christian without bothering to go 
to Church (E.P.S. 17 May 1957). 


Dr. S. & 


(Oxford, England) 


1 


EXAPOSTEILARION FOR MON. 
THURS. OF PASSION WEEK 


I see thy bridal chamber adorned, 
O my Saviour, and I have no gar- 
ment, that I may enter therein: 
Iilumine thou the raiment of my 
soul, O Giver of Light, and save me. 


ey 


EXAPOSTEILARION FOR 
HOLY AND GREAT FRIDAY 


In the same day thou didst 
vouchsafe Paradise to the wise 
thief, O Lord: Illumine thou me, 
also, by the tree of the Cross and 
save me. 
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